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GOOD TALKING A FINE ART. 



The two succeeding papers were read beidre the young 
ladies of Keble School, S3n'acase, N. Y., the first on June 
23, 1881, and the second on June 16, 1886. 



GOOD TALKING A FII^E ART. 



Five or six Clubs have been formed by 
ladies in this city within a short time, I 
am told, for the study of the Pine Arts. 
When I have enquired what Fine Arts 
they are, the old names have always been 
given. Architecture, Painting, Sculpture, 
and the rest. The Arts are very Fine, and 
there is a great deal to be known about 
them that is worth knowing, — ^the history 
of them, and the principles, and the tri- 
umphs, and the great names. Art consists 
in giving form to ideals in every kind,— 
ideals of nature, of human minds and hu- 
man life. When men think or do their 
best, and when a sure hand culls out from 
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all this best what is most beantif al, or 
brave, or strong, re-combines the shapes, 
colors or sounds, and then gives back the 
image to the intellect through one of the 
senses, — ^that is Art. This definition just- 
ifies all your Art Clubs. Art will do a 
great deal, but it will not do all. One of 
the very latest givings out of a certain 
school of speculation, I see, is that it will, 
— ^that is, that the people of ctQture, edu- 
cated people like you, being baffled in phi- 
losophy, vexed with science, tired of phi- 
lanthropy, and doubtful in reUgion, are 
going to turn to the Arts and find there a 
perfect satisfaction. This is what the Ag- 
nostics say. I should not use such a word 
as that if it had not got into use already. 
Gnostics were men in the East who claimed 
that they knew everything. Agnostics are 
men in the West who say that nobody 
knows anything, except what can be seen 
and handled. We are certain of nothing ; 
we only guess ; we must take things as 
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they come, without caring from whom they 
come or whither we go : ' We are nothmg 
but matter, and it is no matter"; that is 
the Agnostic Bevelation. I should think 
one difficulty would be how to get rid of 
all that formidable part of the Universe, 
and of our own selves too, with which art 
has nothing to do, and which in spite of 
us insists on thrusting itself in our faces, 
turn which way we will, — ^love, truth, hope, 
conscience, sorrow, pain. But however 
all that may be, I suppose that of all those 
ladies, in all the Clubs, and some of them 
in this audience, not more than one, per- 
haps, in a hundred, expects to be an Artist 
in any one of those Pine Arts ; thsCt is, not 
one in a hundred will really practice what 
she has studied. 

I am going to speak to you to-night of 
one of the Arts, not included in your old 
list, — yet older than any of them, — and 
one which every graduate of the Keble 
School, every woman of you all here, will 
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certainly practice all her life long, and be 
in it either a genuine artist or else a clnmsy 
artisan. It is the Art of Talking, in which 
the Artists are the (Jood Talkers. If it is 
an art at all, according to onr definition, it 
is a very fine art indeed. By it the com- 
mon things which lie all around us, every 
day, the events, the people that pass by, 
the perpetual tragi-comedy of society, the 
business battle with its strategy, struggle, 
honesty and lies, the tick of the family 
clock, whose mechanism takes in every- 
thing going on in the house with its good 
time and its bad time, ideas, fancies, recol- 
lections, loves and hates, endearments and 
spites, -•-aU these are first touched with the 
quality of some personal mind, colored, 
shaped, and then sent out again in speech, 
under new combinations of words and ac- 
cents and gestures and picture-work of the 
features, to convey a freight of meaning to 
some other mind. Here you see then are 
sculpture, painting, music, oratory, mosaic, 
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kerainic, — all in one. Talking, too, takes 
in sometMng of those other great move- 
ments of man that I mentioned, with which 
the Arts are sometimes contrasted. It deals 
oftentimes, as philosophy does, for instance, 
with the whole inner world of passions, 
motives, knowledge-i)ower, and will-power; 
stirring them up, turning them about, ex- 
citing, strengthening or x)6rvertmg them. 
Gk)od Talking is a science too, because its 
instrument is language, and language is a 
science and in the use of language there 
is room for the play of knowledge in all 
degrees, from the stupid, reckless, blun- 
dering chatter of people who let words run 
out of their mouths without thought, with- 
out discrimination, without suiting them 
to time and place and i)erson, as water runs 
from a tank when you turn the faucet, up 
to the high and wise and principled and 
gracious discourse of those whose most cas- 
ual expression fits the occasion as the key 
fits the lock, — be the lock large or small. 
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Talk, too, is a kind of philanthropy, or it 
may be ; and it has been so in hundreds of 
houses in this city to-day, — ^and it will be 
to-morrow in your Keble Reunion, for it 
will make some hearts happier and some 
lives better, and that is philanthropy. Talk 
may do more good in a poor, forlorn, starv- 
ing family than a loaf of bread or a ton 
of coal, if you only know how to bestow 
it, and have a heart of genuine sweet char- 
ity to prompt it ; — or it may be as empty 
and bitter and mocking as the chaff of the 
grain of which the loaf is made, or the 
slag and cinders of the coal ; that will be 
if you put the talk instead of the loaf or 
the fuel because your heart is stingy. Tour 
talking tongue may heal alienations, re-as- 
sure despair, bind friends closer together, 
scatter suspicions, make the load easier to 
bear to the overworked or discontented, 
draw the people of your neighborhood 
into a hearty friendship ; — ^and then it is aa 
real a philanthropist as Howard or Wilber- 
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force, Caroline Fry, or Dorothy Dix, or 
Florence Nightingale or Sister Dora. 

It appears, then, that your tongue, which 
an old Hebrew poet says is the best mem- 
ber you have, is potentially not only an art- 
ist but a philosopher and a scientist and a 

philanthropist, a reformer and a nurse and 
a ward-visitor, — ^indeed a kind of whole 
Bureau of Labor and Charities at once. 
Cowper says very weU: 

" Though conversation, in its better part 
, May be esteemed a gift and not an art. 
Yet much depends, as in the tiller's toil. 
On culture and the sowing of the soil." 

Do you doubt about the play of the in- 
tellectual faculty in it? But look at it. 
To keep the balance between dullness and 
frivolity, between ultra-precision and slip- 
shod, between common-place and oddity ; 
to produce variety of talk without confu- 
sion, and surprise without grotesqueness, 
and connection without sameness, to take 
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up another mind besides your own and put- 
ting the two together so to make them 
work together as to evolve ideas unknown 
and new to both, to drive the train of re- 
mark by such skillful handling of rein and 
whip as to bring it round to some fore-de- 
signed topic, to do as much with a hint as 
with a syllogism, to draw out your neigh- 
bor without^hMng hhn, Ld coiSct 
him without contradicting him, to keep oft 
from forbidden ground, to save every- 
body's feelings, to steer clear of ill-timed 
allusions, to arrange question and answer 
without being too Socratic, and to extem- 
porize illustrations as aptly as if you were 
meditating in your library, — ^all this is 
more than an Olympic game, — ^it is more 
than mental gymnastics or pyrotechnics. 
There is hardly a finer Art. 

You are now between seventeen and thir- 
ty years old ; — ^not old enough yet to be 
ashamed to teU how old you are, not so 
young as to wish you were older. The 
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thought I want to bring out sharply first is 
I that all that you have done so far, all that 



you have learned from books or gained by 
discipline, is going into your talk whether 
you will or not. They say " Murder will 
out." Murder is not peculiar in that re- 
spect. Everything else will out, and what- 
ever quality is in us comes out by this way. 
CharactCT is revealed, our neighbors find 
us out, our education is accredited or 
proved to be spurious, by what we say 
without thinking. Your Keble proficiency 
will be judged largely by your talk. 
Whether you keep on studying or not; 
whether you marry or not ; whether 
you teach, or travel, or give daily 
light and comfort in the houses where you 
now live, whatever you do or leave un- 
done, you will talk. And in three lines 
the effects will appear ; i. ^., you will make 
yourselves and those about you, first, 
either worse or better ; next, more misera- 
ble or happier; thirdly, more foolish or 
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wiser. This shows the Art to be practical, 
as all Truth is practical in the end. 

My subject, you see, is '^Talking as a 
Fine Art. ' ' Why do I not say ' ' Conversa- 
tion ' ' in stating my subject, rather than 
' ' Talk % ' ' Because ' ' Talk ' ' is the homelier 
and because it points to a kind of inter- 
change of which '* conversation" is a de- 
scription too stately and too formal. I 
want to take in all the most casual, free 
and careless utterances of people to one 
another. At the same time the study of 
words seldom fails to teach something we 
had not thought of before ; I commend that 
study to you as havmg all the fascinations 
of a hunt or a game, and as being one of 
the surest means of turning the coin of 
your oral exchanges from a common to a 
precious metal. Conversation, then, means 
literally a turning of us round towards one 
another so that one aspect of character af- 
ter another is presented and we come to 
find each other out, the good and the bad 
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in us;-/. ^., if we axe natural and do not 
keep up a shiftingplay of masks and tricks 
to make the thing we say hide the thing 
we think or feel, — Slanguage becoming then, 
according to Tallyrand's sarcasm on diplo- 
matic and fashionable dialogue, the art of 
concealing our thoughts. And because 
conversation turns people together and so 
at once discloses and excites each person- 
ality for the common benefit, that term 
was used in the old English to signify pri- 
marily all that men do, — ^their conduct. If 
you look at the dictionaries you will find 
that they give three or four definitions of 
the word conversation before they come to 
the idea of si)eech at all. Conduct is un- 
doubtedly the real revelation of us, four- 
fifths of life, Matthew Arnold thinks ; but 
the conduct of the tongue is a part of the 
conduct of the entire woman. ''Till she 
be better conversationed, ' ' says an old play- 
writer speaking of a woman, meaning till 
she behaves better, and the behavior of her 
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tongue would be included as a part in the 
whole. The word occurs in that sense some 
sixteen' times in the New Testament, — I 
mean the old New Testament ; I see the re- 
visers in their "superfluity of naughti- 
ness" have thought it necessary to shift 
all these and substitute other expressions. 
It is a poor compliment to Christian intelli- 
gence ; as if everybody did not know that 
when St. Peter bids wives to use the holy 
power of their womanhood in bettering 
their coarser husbands by their chaste con- 
versation, he had in mind their living as 
well as their speaking. Do not lose sight 
of the idea of reciprocity: con-verse. 
By some secret principle in our nature the 
mental inter-action, — ^the play of thought 
or wit or feeling to and fro, the stroke back 
and forth, the response, — quickens the ere- 
ative faculties and redoubles every force. 
Under this law a talk is as different a form 
of intellectual activity from a sermon or an 
oration as a game of ball is from hammer- 
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ing stone. When you are in the country 
sometime in early autumn, and hear the 
threshing in a bam, go and stand by and 
see and feel in your blood the immense con- 
trast between the strokes of two threshers 
and of one alone. Buchanan Reed in his 
well-nigh perfect verses of "The Closing 
Scene," more like Gray's '^ Elegy" than 
anything that was ever written, and 
equally poetic, — ^makes therein his one mis- 
take. He says : 

*' The grey bams, looking from their hazy hills 
O'er the dim waters widening in the vales, 
Sent down the air a greeting to the mills 
On the dull thunder of alternate flails." 

There is no dull thunder about it ; tlie 
"alternate flails" are rather the lively, in- 
spiriting, rythmic antiphon of a pair of 

drums on a march, or cymbals at a village 
dance. When talk has any heartiness in 
it the mutuality stimulates invention, and 
there are few intellectual cordials more re- 
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freshing. Indeed, but for this social stim- 
ulant life would be intolerable, and man- 
kind would run away from one another in 
despair. 

I think it will have to be allowed, too, 
that si)eaking generally the sphere of con- 
versation is the sphere of the feminine 
mmd, as the sphere of public declamation 
is that of the masculine. In this there is 
no flattery and no disparagement. You 
know I should say nothing here except to 
help you, as only the truth helps us. I say 
earnestly that I think you ought to prepare 
and train yourselves to be good talkers, as 
a calling for which your Maker himself has 
intended you by special endowments and 
organs wrought into your constitution. Of 
course there are many exceptions on both 
sides, — some men's tongues that do best in 
parlors, and some female orators. But 
where conversation goes on brightly we all 
say that woman is the principal figure; and 
that in the congress, at the hustings, in the 
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tribunal, or on the stump she is not. Com- 
mon sense has not been cheated nor is likely 
to be. Then, so far as the proportions of 
intellectual character in the sexes are to be 
compared at all it seems safe to say that 
those natural aptitudes on which successful 
talk depends, as distinguished from more 
deliberate productions, — such as quick- 
ness of perception and execution, a sense 
of fitness or propriety, an eye for color in 
language, and sympathy, belong to you, 
With the same education, in all ranks, it 
is my observation that women talk more 
cleverly than men ; not that they think 
better, but that they clothe the thought 
better, as they do their persons. And this 
advantage in the capacity ought to be al- 
lowed in explanation, if there is any truth 
in the popular proverb which attributes to 
them excess in the use. It is to be noted 
that the woman on the whole most famous 
intellectually in the world, in the opinion 
of such famous men as Jeffrey, Mcintosh, 
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Alison, Byron and Macanlay, viz., Mad- 
ame de Stael, — owed her celebrity as much 
to her conversation as to her writings,— 
though among the latter were the ^'Cor- 
inne," "L'Allemagne,'' and enough be- 
sides to endow, with literary emmence a 
score of ordinary authoresses. You will 
do well to remember, too, that neither she 
nor any woman reached such distinction 
without a most thorough discipline, or 
without the patience of study carried 
through all the days of her life. She made 
herself familiar with the whole range of 
ancient and modem history, languages, lit- 
erature, i)olitical economy, and had some 
knowledge of the sciences as they were a 
century ago, before she was twenty years 
old or had seen Parisian society. 

Enlarging our subject a little, observe 
that the original power of Grood Talk varies 
in countries, and runs more or less in 
strains of national blood. The French are, 
in most respects, the best talkers in the 
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world, because they are cheerful, nimble- 
witted, imaginative, adroit, and instinct- 
ively accurate as well as rapid in a percep- 
tion of the relations of persons and things. 
The Parisian street workmen and flower- 
girls, with their rustic epigram and para- 
dox and compliments, have more tact with 
their tongues, it is said, than the gentle- 
men and ladies of London and Edinburgh, 
— the two nationalities being as unlike in 
this talent as in the tastes and antipathies 
which have made them hate or despise each 
other since the days of William the Con- 
queror. There are, to be sure, hardly any 
keener specimens of colloquial fence and 
well-bred repartee than in the best novels 
of Thackeray, Bulwer and D' Israeli ; but 
their vivacity and piquancy are caught a 
great deal from the other side of the chan- 
nel ; Thackeray, especially, by his French 
phrases, does not let his readers forget it. 
It was at the French colony on English soil 
at Mickleham in Surrey, after the Revolu- 
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tion that the British men and women of 
letters learned for the first time, from the 
distinguished French fugitives, how bril- 
liant parlor talk can be, — ^Fannie Bumey, 
herself so accomplished, confessing frankly 
that she never heard conversation be- 
fore. The Irish, on the other hand, are is 
entertaining as the French, partly because, 
being as ready and polite and haviug rich 
tones and mellow voices, they so grotesque- 
ly intermix adroitness with maladroit- 
ness and, whereas, the Frenchman hits the 
nail exactly on the head, the Irishman hits 
it exactly the other way, — ^as only the 
other day a Hibernian M. P. exclaimed 
pathetically, when discussing the land 
troubles,— "So long as Ireland was silent 
under her wrongs, England was deaf to her 
cries. ' ' In the conversational habits of the 
Grermans, the Italians and the Scotch there 
appear, from all accounts, the character- 
istic traits that we invariably associate with 
those names, — ^a slow and rough accuracy 
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east of the Rhine; a soft and warm sensi- 
bility south of the Alps ; and north of the 

Tweed a sharp and stinging incisiveness 
grim like Carlyle's, — laughter without 
mirth, — a wit too stem for humor, — as 
when an old Scotch emigrant I remember, 
who was accused by one of our people of 
Scotch obstinacy in his affairs, answered 
indignantly, ''Nae, nae, my mind is al- 
ways open to conviction, only I should like 
to see the man that can convince me." 
Indeed, is it not from the conversational 
habit of communities, quite as much as 
from their books or history, that their char- 
acteristic qualities come to be recognized 
and understood? No historian can ever 
tell, but no deep reader of that unwritten 
history which moves on in silence under- 
neath the revolutions and battles and dy- 
nasties that play their tragic parts only on 
the visible stage, can fail to see how more 
than once, some unrecorded and fugitive 
talks of a few great minds in retirement 
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have shaped the poKcy of govemments and 
directed the fortunes of the world. It was 
so pre-eminently in those two secluded 
Swiss courts, — courts of power with no 
thrones, — ^near to one another, Femey and 
Copper, where Voltaire and ^Madame de 
Stael, with their groups of genius and 
scholarship about them, the one in the in- 
terest of atheism and the other of the 
Christian Faith, but both of liberty, virtu- 
ally defined and shaped the modem course 
of thought in the four western nations 
which have emancipated a race, led lemm- 
ing and invention, conquered the forces 
and opened the secrets of nature, and sent 
Christianity to all the comers of the earth 
and islands of the sea. 

It is time now to come back from gener- 
alities to ask what good talk is made of, 
and how it is made. First, my friends, 
talk correctly. That is not an accomplish- 
ment easily mastered, as might be conclud- 
ed from the fact that not one woman or 
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man in five hundred really masters it. I 
am speaking of the vernacular tongue. 
Probably there is not any instrument in 
common use, from a i)encil to a piano, 
which is used so imperfectly as language. 
Tou were well taught here, and most ol 
you have been using the English you 
learned for some time since you graduated. 
ButifyouwmietmebepLin,Tsuspect 
that it would be safe to oflfer a gold medal 
as a prize to every young lady here who 
will not, before to-morrow night, utter 
some sentence that cannot be parsed ; will 
put no singulars and plurals into forbidden 
connections ; will drop no particles, double 
no negatives, mix no metaphors, tangle no 

parentheses, begin no statement two or 
three tunes over without finishing it, and 
not once construct a proposition after this 
manner : ' 'When a person talks like that, 
they ought to be ashamed of it." We all 
repeat and perpetuate conventional blun- 
ders and hereditary solecisms without once 
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applying the study of four or five years in 
syntax and conjugation to our current 
speech. Where is the reform to begin ? I 
say emphatically, set about grammatic cor- 
rectness first of all. Watch yourself. Crit- 
icise yourself. Be intolerant with yourself. 
Gret some house-mate to expose you. Say 
over the thing correctly till the mistake is 
made impossible. It would be no more 
discreditable to your Keble training to fin- 
ish a picture out of drawing, or to misspell 
the name of one of our Territories, or to 
mistranslate a line of Virgil, or to fiat in 
music, than to confound the parts of speech 
in a morning call. Remember you are 
practicing a Pine Art; and all Art must 
first be accurate. 

Next to correctness is gracefulness, in- 
definable, to be sure, and not to be com- 
passed by any rules. But we all know it 
when we hear it, and after some guests 
have left us, the charm of their talk lin- 
gers long in the air. We ask what it was. 
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and nobody can tell. But it is just so with 
the subtle effect of other arts ; and yet, 
notwithstanding, attention does refine the 
taste, and taste does discriminate, and dis- 
crimination leads to a better execution, a 
cleaner touch, a more perfect form, a more 
harmonious combination. Graceful talk 
is sometimes the most incisive and conclu- 
sive. Napoleon, who frightened ladies by 
his coarse selfishness and Corsican brutal- 
ity, as he did armies by his artillery, said 
once to one of the most beautiful and 
courtly women of the time, Madame Rey- 
nault, in a large company, and in the 
hearing of court ladies who were jealous 
of her, ' ' Do you know, Madame, that you 
are aging terribly?" She must say some- 
thing. She was twenty-eight ; and she re- 
plied with exquisite self-command and a 
reserved voice, "What your Majesty does 
me the honor to say to me would be very 
painful to hear, were I of an age to be 
afflicted by it." Bernard Palissy, the poor 
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but marvelous tMnking mechanic, whose 
sufferings mate a romance, his brain peo- 
pled with famous discoveries, got an audi- 
ence at last of Charles IX. When he 
came into the royal presence the king 
looked at him as if he were a peddler, and 
said, "Well, sir; what have you got to 
sell?" Palissy replied, "What kings, JSire, 
are fond of, I believe, — ^power." These 
belong to the class of graceful talkers. It 
would be easy to quote from them all 
night. It seems to me they are as well 
worth imitation as a new French slipper 
or a design in pottery, or a flounce, or any 
one of the "twenty-three distinct pieces 
of dry-goods ' ' which, according to a Ger- 
man periodical conducted by the great 
naturalist, Virchow, the JahreshericTite^ 
' ' constitute the summer dress of the aver- 
age girl of the period." 

It has long been my belief that as many 
really original and clever impromptus es- 
cape unrecorded and forgotten every day 
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as are in all the books. There come to me 
just now three or four instances. To a 
drawling and fastidious Sybarite, grum- 
bling about his hardships, a bright woman 
rejoins, "Yes, sir, life would be quite tol- 
erable but for its luxuries." Some one 
remarked that a new Western town, with 
the odd name '^Tombstone," had grown 
up in a few weeks to such dimensions as 
to publish a newspai>er. "That must be 
the Daily Epitaph^ '^ observed a bystand- 
er ; and I am told that this name has 
actually been given to such a sheet. It 
was at the West, too, of course, that a lady, 
describing the effects of a recent tornado 
in stirring up people and things, said, "As 
I looked out, the air was quite dark with 
my intimate friends." To the rather dull 
inquiry put during the raw June weather, 
"Are you going to any summer resort this 
year?" a slightly irritated friend replied, 
' 'O yes, if Summer resorts anywhere this 
year, we are certainly going there." These 
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are not great sayings ; no Plato would 
quote them from any Socrates ; no Boswell 
from any Johnson. A "catch" is not pro- 
found, or a jest as wise as a homily ; but 
great sayings are rare, and it strikes me 
that these felicitous turns of phrase are as 
good for diversion as some that I have 
seen in print fifty times because they came 
from Charles Lamb or Sidney Smith. 

Beware, however, of the reputation of 
being a wit, or a professional story-teller. 
That is not well for any woman, as, let me 
say, it is not for any clergyman. She who 
allows herself to be a conversational dan- 
seuse for the entertainment of any circle, 
is only a less mournful spectacle than the 
clerical clown who is expected by himself 
and his companions to set the company in 
a roar whenever he takes a seat at a din- 
ner-table. 

Negatively, grace is the absence of mean- 
ingless extravagance and of vulgar exag- 
geration, which is only a conversational 
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vice of your sex, and of the eflfeminate 
part of ours. Nothing is to be said in this 
presence of slang. If I were to exhort 
those who are here on that matter, it 
should only be to forbearance, in that they 
are obliged to hear it from their ill-bred 
acquaintances. "Awful handsome" and 
''horrid nice" and ''jolly sunset" and 
all that pitiful dialect, coming of weak 
heads and early neglect, we shall have to 
bear with till select and high-toned schools, 
like this one, have chastened the manners 
and elevated the spirit of the better condi- 
tioned classes, and through them the im- 
proved standard will work its way out- 
ward and downward into the public 
schools, and the homes of the people. Un- 
expected hyperbole is often witty; but 
nonsense is not, nor are stale repetitions of 
nonsense. An ill-natured bachelor shame- 
lessly reports that he has entered in his 
diary a thousand scraps of talk of young 
women overheard in streets and houses of 
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which seven hundred and eighty begin 
with " Says I" or ^'Says he," and a hun- 
dred and twenty contain the combinations 
^^just splendid," ''stuck up" and "per- 
fectly lovely." 

True grace is natural, not artificial ; be- 
cause, however strenuously you strive to 
gain it, when it is gained it never gives the 
impression of eifort, or straining for effect. 
As between vulgarity and affectation one 
would hardly know which to choose; in- 
deed affection is vulgarity, because it comes 
out of a bungling effort to make self con- 
spicuous at the expense of sincerity. 
Courtesy, to be real and really graceful, 
must come from within, not from without, 
— ^. e., from a genuine, honest, self -forget- 
ful desire to give pleasure to others. If 
you read Herbert Spencer and his school 
you will meet the word " altruism." It is 
a new word, brought in by the positive 
philosophy as a substitute for the old 
Christian word '' Charity," or benevolence, 
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the proposal being to discard the Christi- 
anity which has ruled the world' s life and 
elevated, and purified its conversation ever 
since the days of barbarism, and to bring 
back its original gifts under novel names. 
It means (from the Latin altar) putting 
the other person on your own level, and is 
a precise parody of the Christian precept, 
— ''Love your neighbor as yourself. " 
There is no handsome talk without that. 
Satire is entertaining, like all gladiator- 
ship. But the women of sweet, sincere 
tongues carry the day in the end. They 
win, attract and bless. I know it is diffl- 
cult, — ^this middle way between careless- 
ness on one side and over-elaborateness on 
the other ; between too much pains and no 
pains at all. All good and great and beau- 
tiful things are difficult, for most of us, in 
all the arts, and in life itself. But the dif- 
ficulty pays; God rewards it. Take, for 
instance, the point of instructiveness in 
your talk. You have information, more 
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than those yon meet; you got it in this 
school, or elsewhere ; it was costly ; others 
need it ; yon can put a part of it, as well 
as not, into your conversation. That will 
be a form of usefulness, — and you want to 
be useful ; some of you long to be because 
you are Christians. And you can be. The 
danger here is the danger of pedantry ; — 
of so employing your knowledge that it 

shall be an exhibition of your attainments 
and not a service to some mind beside your 
own. The law is simple enough, however 
hard the obedience to it. Ton have, by 
the advantage of your birth, or the felic- 
ity of your surroundings, or the refine- 
ment of your culture, a certain trust. You 
have taken only a very meager and petty 
view of your education till you come to 
regard it habitually in that light, as a 
stewardship, a something to be answered 
for by and by, when all the people of all 
sorts that you ever knew will stand around 
you, and a Just Voice will ask, — '' Which 
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of all these did you make the better for 
wliat you learned 3 " A very awkward sit- 
uation, ladies, for a certain kind of young 
women. Every one of you can find out, if 
you will, if you will^ how to let others get 
help, light, comfort, strength, from your 
most informal utterance. Again: the vi- 
vacity and fruitf ulness of conversation are 
not in proportion to the number of words 
used, or the fluency. In every Fine Art 
the secret is to get the greatest amount of 
stimulating quality into the fewest strokes, 
with the least expenditure of material. 
This is an artistic principle. Look at the 
outline sketches of Retsch. This is the 
fascination of epigrams and proverbs, — 
which are fables condensed. I have spo- 
ken of imparting information. Sugges- 
tion, or the starting up and setting in ac- 
tion of the mental faculties of those you 
talk with, is another thing altogether, and 
belongs to a higher order of minds. Con- 
dense. Sometimes condensation amounts 
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to humor. An American sailor was sitting 
in a beer-shop in Liverpool, where his ship 
was lying, when a party of British roughs 
came in and sat down at another table and 
seeing the Yankee, began nagging him. 
After a little banter one of them said to 
the American, — " If you don't behave 
yourselves over there in America, we'll come 
over with our spades and shovel your little 
new country into the sea." The old tar 
was thinking of the two wars of '76 and 
1812, but he only wiped his mouth with 
his sleeve and, looking straight at the 
gang, said quietly, in an interrogative ac- 
cent, "What, agin?" It brought that 
particular talk to an end. But ordinarily 
the compact, pungent language provokes 
and continues the dialogue. 

And this reminds us of the remarkable 
circumstance that, if we observe, some 
persons among our acquaintances, without 
any effort or even consciousness on their 
part, draw us out, and others lock us up. 
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You sit down to talk with one gentleman 
or lady, and in spite of all you can do you 
are clumsy ; the sentences come out wrong 
end first ; you are under a numb palsy or 
a nightmare. There is no explanation of 
it. The person is one you specially want 
to please ; but a fatal impotence pinches 
the whole interview and you are ashamed 
of yourself. Another comes and all your 
powers are set free ; the ideas come out 
readily and lucidly ; you are kindled and 
liberated ; the sky is luminous ; the right 
words are not wanting ; you find more in 
you than you suspected. What can this 
mean but that there is an occult law of 
sympathy, of which I have already spoken, 
and that we succeed in all ways in whatever 
degree we have in us that which is com- 
mon to our kind ? 

A bright woman wrote to Walpole of 
the excellent and learned statesman, Neck- 
er, — '' He has intellect and goodness, — ca- 
pacity without presumption, — generosity 
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without ostentation, — ^prudence without 
dissimulation ; but he lacks one quality 

which renders talkers most agreeable, — ^a 
certain facility which elicits thoughts from 
those with whom one converses ; he does 
not aid in the developme,nt of one's ideas ; 
and one is more stupid with him than 
when alone or with others." The lesson 
comes back from every side, — ^the more we 
live in the larger life of Humanity, and the 
less we live in the contracted pen of our 
own interests and schemes, the ampler 
harvest we shall gather to hand in when 
the sun goes down. 

One of the highest merits of a talker is to 
know when not to talk ; not only when to 
stop altogether and withdraw, but when to 
pause awhile and let the other party speak. 
That is, a good talker must always be a 
good listener. The tongue borrows per- 
suasiveness from the ear. You remember 
Sydney Smith's comical commendation of 
a voluble gentlemans' s occasional ' ' flashes 
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of silence." Some one replied to the ques- 
tion, "Isn't Mr. D. tiresome by forever 
running on about himself ?" " Well, he 
certainly does not leave much chance for 
the imagination ! " Few people like to be 
over-ridden and trampled on in a social 
circle or at a dinner table any more than 
in the street. Of all the trivial foibles of 
the polite classes I think that of breaking 
in on the other side of the dialogue and 
interrupting your friend before he has 
done is about as common and rude as any. 
I know two or three very fine characters, 
not egotistical or vain, who lose dignity 
and respect by not letting you finish half 
your sentences. Make long speeches if 
you will, that is bad enough ; turn collo- 
quy into harangue or sermon, if you dare 
or think you can aflEord it ; — ^but at least 
allow your guest, your equal, yes, and 
even your inferior, to have an equal chance. 
Noblesse oblige. When the other begins, 
stop short and listen. 
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I say to you, weighing my owa words, 
that you would be less depraved, less sav- 
age, would less disgrace your womauhood, 
would be less a curse to your kind, and, if 
God is rightly revealed to us in Etts word 
and His Son, would less oflfend him, by go- 
ing to see dogs fight in their kennels at 
the Five Points, or bulls gore horses in 
Spain, than by putting on your bonnet 
and gloves and going from house to house 
in your neighborhood assailing absent ac- 
quaintances, dribbling calumny, sowing 
suspicion, planting and watering wretch- 
edness, stabbing character, alienating 
friends by repeating to one the detraction 
that you "heard " another has spoken, I 
believe that before the judgment seat of 
Christ the prize-fighting man will stand no 
worse than the slanderously gosiping 
woman. 

In being sincere there is no need of serv- 
ility. It is a mistake to imagine that we 
always edify or even satisfy people by 
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agreeing with. them. If we agreed before, 
or are convinced, that is very well. But 
it is wearisomely tame to assent for the 
mere sake of assenting, or from inertia, or 
from timidity. How is the common stock 
to be enriched if social interchange is to be 
a series of echoes ? One's own deliberate, 
womanly conviction, modestly and courte- 
ously spoken, is a generous contribution 
to the public intellectual wealth. Conven- 
tionalism is a convenience, but it builds 
nothing, enlightens nobody. Prejudice and 
patronage and fashion are our great slave- 
owners and slave-drivers. Even in American 

society, with all our national passion for in- 
dependence, there is too much truckling. \ 
entreat you, never sacrifice a principle, in 
criticism, in morals, in religion. Never 
fawn, never smile when your heart is dis- 
gusted, or say "Yes," when your soul 
dissents. Courage is wanted as much as 
deference or suavity. There are capital 
historical specimens of fine conversational 
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ability, where the weak party is the strong- 
est, — Nathan's answer to David, "Thou 
art the man ;" Elijah's to king Ahab, — "I 
have not troubled Israel, but thou and thy 
father' s house ; ' ' Christ' s reply to the Sa- 
maritan about her five husbands, — you re- 
member it, — ^and to Simon, the Pharisee. 
Say much for good- will, leave much un- 
said for peace; but then, after all, the 
grand order of things is, '^ First pure, then 
peaceable." For the most part, personali- 
ties are a poison. Conversation rises in 
character in the ratio of its being imper- 
sonal. Talk about almost anything rather 
than persons, living persons, and especial- 
ly near persons. The danger in speaking 
of persons, like attraction in gravitation, 
is inversely as the square of the distance. 
Personalities are cheap : they are the pov- 
erty of our intellectual resources, and they 
rarely end in honor or charity. 

So we are brought finally to the great all- 
embracing and all-pervading law of social 
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life, where we stand together, — ^women, 
men. Good talking is talking by princi- 
ple, and the central principle of all, in so- 
ciety, in speech, in unselfishness. I have not 
the least doubt or fear about the happiness 
in store for every one of you if you speak, 
and work, nay, even if you suffer, by that 
law. It binds, but it binds tenderly. Day 
by day in all houses, everywhere, she is 
the fine woman, the gifted, accomplished, 
gentle woman who thinks considerately of 
all who hear her ; of the marks her words 
leave behind ; who keeps back, under her 
tongue, the racy ecclesiastical anecdote or 
the stinging sneer at the dinner party, be- 
<5ause the Romish waiter-girl behind her 
chair overhears her. 

"Thy sneering voice may call them 'Popish tricks,*— 
Her Latin prayers, her dangling crucifix, — 
But * De Profundis ' blessed her father's grave ; 
That * idol * cross her dying mother gave I 
What if some angel looks with equal eyes 
On her and thee, the simple and the wise. 
Writes each dark fault against thy brighter creed 
And drops a tear with every foolish bead 1 " 
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She is the fine lady who ordains her 
tongue, as the Church of God ordains her 
chief messenger in one of the weighty 
phrases of her ordinal, — '' not to hurt but 
to help," — '' to hold up the weak, to bind 
up the broken, to bring again the outcasts, 
to seek the lost." I am not preaching to- 
night ; but into that exalted and priestly 
and prophetic office, into so high a dignity , 
I say that each tongue among you is called, 
— ^to be a Reconciler, a Healer, a Comfort- 
er. I have not quoted to you from the 
third chapter of St. James, but neverthe- 
less you would find it true if there were 
not a bible on earth, that she who offends 
not in word has a womanhood so imperial 
that she can bridle her whole self, body 
and soul. I have not repeated to you St. 
Paul's thirteenth to the Corinthians; but 
I commend it to you all, — you who gradu- 
ate this evening, and you who will never 
graduate in the school of that better train- 
ing of life till you die. — You will not live 
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long without knowing that though you 
speak or sing with the tongues of men or 
of angels and have not charity, it profiteth 
you nothing. 

Gk)od talk, my dear friends, is possible 
for you. It is your natural right. Who 
will set bounds to your power \ Not I, — 
not St. Paul, — ^for he tells us of women 
and men no more favored by position or by 
opportunity than are here who rise to 
such heights of honor in Hving and speech 
that even on the earth their ' 'conversation ' ' 
is in Heaven. We can go no higher than 
this. 

I wish you much joy of your brief stay 
and greetings here, — you graduates who 
have reversed the school-day order, and 
now take your outing where you used to 
take your tasks. I remind you of the law 
of loving obedience which reigns under 
this roof. You will strengthen it by your 
influence over your younger sisters, and 
so help the school and its head and her un- 
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tiring assistant from the beginning, to both 
of whom you feel you owe so much. There 
is one trait in those who guided our youth 
which we are most apt to appreciate I 
think as we move on farther and f arthei 
away from the spot, — ^their patience. We 
never cease to need it ourselves at the 
hands of those around us, as long as we 
live, n time meUows while it ripens char- 
acter, we shall give it more aad more to 

one another ; for we shall see more and 
more how the evil of the world arises from 
blindness, from weakness of brain or will, 

— ^from want of eyes or want of light. God 
teach us patience I Every year the circle 
of your acquaintance, and so the range of 
your conversation, enlarges. May it be 
long before it begins to shrink ; and when 
it does, may you find the richness of the 
old love that remains making up for the 
lessening of the sphere ! When you come 
again you will find the roof itself elevated, 
I hope, and the power of the school 
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widened. Wherever yon go yon can 
widen it by what yonr lips speak. Yon 
are its living Circnlar. And by something 
which it will have wronght, with silent 
and deep impressions, into yonr hearts I 
believe yon will look back and bless it, 
when tongnes shall cease and knowledge 
shall vanish away. 
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Five hundred years ago a citizen of Old 
England, bom of humble parentage in a 
village of Hampshire, became Keeper of 
the Privy Seal, a Counsellor of the Crown, 
Surveyor of the Kings's Works in Wind- 
sor Park, Bishop of Winchester, twice 
Lord High Chancellor of the realm, strong 
enough to triumph over powerful enemies, 
and so one of the commanding figures in 
English History. Intelligent travelers are 
sure to be reminded of him when they look 
at Windsor Castle ; for among his varied 
accomplishments he was a learned archi. 
tect, and when Edward wanted to signal- 
ize his own and his nation's victories by 
the erection of a Palace where ' ' he might 
entertain the flower of Euroi)ean chivalry 
of which he was the acknowledged head," 
looking about for a builder who would 
build it first in his brain, he found this man 
of manifold genius. Windsor had been cho- 
sen for an occasional residence of sover- 
eigns since the time of the Conquest, but 
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there were so far, the chronicle says, only 
*'a few irregular buildings with pepper- 
boxes at the comers of them." Every 
County in the Kingdom was obliged to 
send up a squad of masons and other la- 
borers to rear the superb structure after 
the master's design, and thus there came 
to be what one historian, himself a Chief 
Justice, pronounced '^for simpUcity and 
grandeur an edifice superior to any royal 
residence in the world." On one of those 
castle-gates the architect caused to be cut 
an inscription in three words, ''This made 
Wichem." The king was jealously an- 
noyed at the accidental or intentional 
equivoque. Wickham pacified him by 
telling him that the tri-verbal writing 
meant not that Wickham made the castle, 
but that the castle mad.e Wickham, cas- 
tle being the nominative to the verb, where- 
upon the court thereafter delighted to 
honor the ingenious subject who only 
wished posterity to know that his super- 
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i] itendence of the work had gained him a 
regal favor which raised him from a low 
degree to exalted fortune. 

The fact, however, is that William of 
Wykeham's high place among the great 
names of a great country is due not to any 
outward building or material monument 
whatever, but to a work which he wrought 
on the character and story of his land, 
generation after generation, by quite an- 
other kind of power. 

The instruments he'cvrroiaght with were 
schools, schools like thiis K^le school of 
ours. It is, indeed, not certain that the 
Keble school would ever have existed, or 
would have been at all what it is, but for 
him and what he did. In a chapel window 
in Cornell University, the other day, I saw 
his image in his robes of office, painted 
there as an example and symbol of the 
commanding personal and public force of 
an educator of the young. His gentle 
mother's name was Sybil. The spirit of 
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fax-seeing and foreseeing wisdom whisper- 
ing in that word went into her son's life. 
For many years after his elevation to the 
prelacy he revolved principles and ma- 
tured plans for the training of the youth 
of his nation in all good knowledge and 
conduct. In A. D. 1373, he opened the 
famous Free School at Winchester, and 
seven years later laid the foundation-stone 
at Oxford of what has since been known 
as New or St. Mary's College. So em- 
inently comptehetisrve were his provisions 
and so judioious'-Tiis statutes that t^ey 
found their way and were copied elsewhere, 
in Oxford, at Eton and at Cambridge. 
These seats of elegant scholarship, one of 
them planted on the spot where, as a child, 
he first learned to read and knelt down to 
say his daily prayers, with the countless 
institutions of learning which for centu- 
ries in Great Britain and the United States 
have been originated, influenced and 
moulded by them, form a far worthier me- 
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morial than the Great Seal on which the 
king, at its presentation to him, cansed 
the lilies of France to be engraved as a to- 
ken of his extending empirej or than the 

splendid cathedral and oratory at Win- 
chester where, at the age of sixty years, 
after he had so long practiced the shining 
virtues and done the noble deeds of the 
true Christian gentleman and shepherd, 
never slighting the lowly, never hurting 
the weak, never despising the disagreea- 
ble, his venerated body was buried. 

Now this William of Wykeham's name 
has come down to us along with a particu- 
lar aphorism or maxim which, when the 
Heralds granted him family arms, he 
chose for his own seal and motto. From 
him it has gone out to be a kind of educa- 
tional watch-word. It reads, "Manners 
maketh man." We may well enough take 
the account of its adoption given by two 
authorities of high position, that he was 
conscious how much he owed in his own 
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extraordinary advancement to ''his deli- 
cate attention to the feelings of others, '* 
and that " it was his intention to inculcate 
the principle that maQ's success and esti- 
mation, even in this world, depend not 
on his birth, or his fortune, or his talents, 
but on his conduct and moral worth." 
One of them* quaintly adds — ^wliat these 
Keble graduates before me will not need 
to hear — ^that we must not infer ignorance 
from the seeming ungrammatical form of 
the "manners makyth. man," "for that 
our ancestors, like the Greeks, put a sin- 
gular verb to a plural neuter substantive." 

''Little com bat craggs and stones 
Maketh pilgrims weary bones." 

It is now five years — ^how short they 
have been ! since some of you heard me 
say something here about " Gfood Talking 
a Fine Art." I have now something to 
say to you about Good Manners a Fine and 
Useful Art. The subject, in itself at least, 
suits you and me. We must try first to 

* Chief Justice Campbell and Edward Foss ,E. S. A., of 
the Inner Temple. 
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see as clearly as we can what we mean by 
manners. 

In their birth-place, their purpose, their 
uses and their ends, these two Arts, Talk- 
ing and Manners, are not far apart. They 
diflfer in their instruments. But both are 
only outward expressions of what is with- 
in us ; both convey thought, disclose feel- 
ing, communicate ideas, publish hidden 
moods of the mind, uncover character, 
just as much as letters, books, orations, 
sermons or comedies. Both axe deUcate 
or coarse, well-bred or vulgar, attractive 
or repulsive, true or false. Each is a lan- 
guage, L e., a sign of something that is of 
the intellectual and unseen part. We re- 
veal our secrets, we teach, we make love, 
we flatter, we scold, we tell lies, with our 
manners. We persuade or provoke, we 
make friends and make enemies by man- 
ners. What is in the heart comes out by 
manners ; and what is not in the heart, but 
only in the calcidation, or craft, or dry 
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phosphorescence of the brain, may come 
out too. It will be so, young women, 
with every one of you. We are dealing 
not only with an expression but a power. 
Is it not as well worth while, then, to 
study a little this speech, which is not 
speech of tongue or lip, as to study conic 
sections or the scanning of a Latin satire 1 
If there is an ode, an eclogue, a lyric, an 
H Penseroso or L' Allegro in you whom I 
live with or meet at parties, that is what I 
want to know : and if you will not recite 
or sing it I will watch you and see it in 
your manners if I can. In the diversity of 
organs employed there is a great advant- 
age in manners over conversation. Talk 
is a monoglott ; it may range, to be sure, 
through a variety of tones, accents and 
all the notes of the vocal scale, yet it 
speaks by a voice and nothing else. But 
the instruments of manners are a whole 
orchestra, taking in and combining every 
limb and joint, every posture and muscle, 
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every turn and line of the entire compli- 
cated, marvelons making-np of your frame. 
Manners are possible only by the body ; 
they are conditioned, shaped, spaced by it. 
All the more sacredly is the body to be es- 
teemed and kept in its best estate for this 
high intellectual and social service. What 
right has an artist to harden his clay, or 
overload his brush, or cloy his chisel, or 
soften the bow of his violin % In some 
subtle way your body is to your soul what 
pipes and strings are to musicians, what 
stone and glass and lime are to architects, 
what pigments and pencil were to the fa- 
ces of Titian's portraits or the hands of 
Copley's. How to work these tools, how 
to harmonize or contrast these bodily ma- 
terials, how to Uberate, move or fix them, 
so that the significant action or equally 
significant repose of the weU-mannered 
lady or gentleman, the dignity or grace, 
the embodied ease or strength, may ap- 
pear— this is your Art. Garth Wilkinson, 
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in his quaint, queer book on ^"^ The Human 
Body and its Connection with Man," 
says, ^'Manners are a kind of social skin 
whereby our natural barbarity is hidden 
and compressed, and the rules that glide 
from man to man fold and wrap individu- 
als into communities, keeping the bumps 
of eccentricity leveled down under the 
common tone of the time. The arts that 
beautify our social state live upon these 
bodily capacities of expression." ^' Good 
Form," therefore, though the phrase runs 
readily to cant, is correct as to its sense. 
I have just learned that there is an Amer- 
ican organized school of expression, with 
scores of students in twenty-four of our 
States, having publications, meetings, cor- 
respondence, a library and more than a 

dozen departments. Its legend is, "It is 
the soul that must speak. " To a great ex- 
tent it is an Institute of Manners. The 
names of some promment educators are 
associated with it. . 
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Madame de Stael, whose personality in- 
cluded almost everything that women 
covet and men admire, said once that she 
would surrender all her gifts for the one 
that nature had denied her, beauty. Could 
she not see, with all her singular penetra- 
tion, that fine manners, which she had, are 
in themselves beauty ? If she could have 
looked in upon her own reputation, as it 
is now. three or four generations after her 
death, how foolish and how fatal that vain 
bargain would have seemed I Manners are 
more than beauty. They are made by the 
personal will, as facial beauty is not, and 
you are answerable for the making. They 
are a greater factor, too, in the welfare of 
the world. They are in their perversion a 
greater agency for mischief. Made a 
traitor to the moral law, made a mask for 
interior deformity, they are more danger- 
ous than the handsomest countenance. 

Wilkes, the ugliest man of his day in 
England, was notoriously successful in 
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winning the confidence of women. You 
look in on a brilliant evening party of 
well-bred people. Were all the men and 
women there handsome it would be to 
your eyes a gallery of faces and nothing 
more. As it is, it is a living revelation, a 
school, a tournament, a discipline of life. 
You will think very likely of the stage, 
and you will ask whether manners, then, 
are histrionic and society a theater; w:hether 
Art has so descended from its dignity as 
to be artificial. There is no harm in ad- 
mitting that some of the elements of good 
manners are those of good play-acting. 
Certainly the physical implement is in 
each the same. But that only is perfect 
acting where the actor not only copies the 
dramatic character but is the character, 
not only imitates the person represented, 
but for the time being, in consciousness or 
passion, losing sight and thought of self, 
becomes that person. Dramatic skill and 
success are reached exactly in proi)ortion 
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as the imitation passes out of the sphere 
and impression of imitation, in both per- 
former and spectator ; nature regains her 
own place; the mimetic effort vanishes; 
"there's no illusion here;'^ Portia and 
Miranda and Jessica are not fac similes 
any more, but originals, and we are with 
them at the Ducal Venetian Palace, in 
Prospero's cell on the Island, or where 
'' the moonlight sleeps upon the bank" at 
Belmont. Thus the law is not broken that 
the manner of the man or woman tells 
what the man or woman is ; *' what man- 
ner of man or woman " we say. Orlando's 
brother might have said truly enough that 
''all the men and women are only players," 

if he had left out the sarcasm, and had 
only meant that their conduct towards one 
another is a picture- work of the sympathies 
and antipathies actually alive within them. 
Go a little deeper down. At the root of 
them manners signify respect for some- 
thing — ^I think rev^ence for some person. 
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In nearly every nation and tribe on earth 
there are deferential gestures and obei- 
sances towards a real or ideal superiority. 
Some kind of supposed rank, station, 
merit, receives tokens of homage. True, 
the object of this homage may be about as 
contemptible in itself as so much mortal 
avoirdupois can be, as in the case of the 
lazy husband of the South Seas, whose 
bevy of worshipping wives never move in 
his presence except as they shuffle about 
on their distorted knees ; yet this slavish- 
ness hardly contradicts the radical original 
idea. In spite of all the degradations of 
it the undying law works on, that the 
outward man must always confess some 
excellence, power, title, beyond what the 

man can claim for himself, challenging 
tokens of honor. In this view what we 

call good manners would be a kind of nat- 
ural outcome of veneration. We repub- 
licans find our royalty ii;! mankind at large, 
and so we pay our mannerly tribute_to one 
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another. The Christian republican will 
pay it to the weakest and poorest and 
meanest of his kind, because the divine 
stamp is set there. I remember my sur- 
prise and the good it did me, long ago, 
when I was led to the house of a country 
gentleman who had in him several sorts of 
superiority, and noticed that, along with 
everything else admirable in his bearing, 
he politely thanked his coachman for 
handing him the whip. If you follow the 
philosophy far enough you may find that 
in the logic of our humanity this Fine Art 
has its origin somewhere in the region of 
religion. I am not quite ready to put it 
as Touchstone does. You remember his 
argument: "If thou never saw'st good 
manners then thy manners must be wicked, 
and wickedness is sin, and sin is damna- 
tion." But I took pains the other day to 
examine in a manual of devotion a list of 
forty-eight printed questions prepared 
strictly for religious self-examination in 
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one's closet, and I found that seventeen of 
them point directly to faults which are vio- 
lations of fine manners between man and 
man, or man and woman, or woman and 
woman. In the mythologies you find the 
manners of the gods are not better than 
those of the better class of the worship- 
ers. Olympus or WaUialla has just about 
the style of an average Athenian or 
Scandinavian parlor. In Tahiti the gods 
forbid the people to eat certain kinds of 
meat ; it is noticed that those meats which 
are particularly prohibited to the women 
are those that are particularly liked by the 
men. In the classical etymology morals 
and manners are interchangeable. In 
Christianity morality is not separable from 
faith, and the standard of morals and man- 
ners alike is in Revelation. As I have said, 
a bad soul can be disguised by fair seem- 
ing, as by fair profession ; but, with those 
people who spend the first half of life try- 
ing to taste all the promiscuous sweets of 
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it and the other half in trying to get the 
taste out of their month, the manners in 
either half are not likely to be very fine. 

As manners pre-suppose a body, and a 
body under the control of a higher facul- 
ty, so they also pre-suppose society. Their 
beneficence is that they are a medium of 
interchange of what people, at their best, 
require of each other. The vehicle is dig- 
nified by its precious freight of good feel- 
ing. What should we be but brutes with- 
out these interchanges, informations, com- 
fortings, encouragements and entertain- 
ments, passing and repassing, accomplish- 
ing their humane ministry by looks, greet- 
ings, civilities, courtesies ! They are just 
what distinguish a human company from 
a herd of cattle or a flock of fowls. We 
may not be able to reduce them to a sci- 
ence. Lord Chesterfield and the French 
dancing masters and the manuals of polite- 
ness may not have prospered greatly at 
that. Ever since Shakspeare's time there 
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have been what he calls ''books of good 
maimers," and none better than his own. 
One has lately come out which, from what 
I know of the gracious author, the New 
England Mrs. Sherwood, must be capital. 
I have not dared to read it for fear I should 
borrow or steal too much from it if I did. 
But the real text-book is where two or 
three meet together ; and say what you 
please of the ''higher education," you will 
invent nothing higher for the purpose. 
Greneral Washington, dropping into the 
proverbial fashion of his friend Franklin, 
wrote, " Good humor makes one dish of 
meat a feasts" Grod spread the table in 
Eden, and, wherever His children have 
met and saluted and helped each other as 
if each esteemed other better than himself, 
the genial festival has gone on. How oth- 
erwise can life be enriched at a cost of 
time and money so light % Some of the 
best behaved people you meet never have 
read a book on the subject, or employed a 
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tutor, or been to Paris or even much to 
dancing school. The lovely thing grew in 
them, and grew in them in three ways— 
by instinct, by observation, by care. But 
consider that even instinct is hereditary, 
and there are generations to come, and to 
them you are accountable. This school is 
kept out-of-doors and in-doors, from land's 
end to land's end, and all the year round ; 
eyesight is cheap ; and in these days of 
universal publicity very few have no 
chance to take lessons. Pains-taking is 
the fair price of everything that brightens 
our dwellings and distinguishes these 
cities and villages from Patagonia, man- 
sion from hut, nay, more — ^heaven from 
helL It is the price of all that is noble 
and memorable and dear and hmnortal. 
You may most economically pay it out 
liberally for good manners. 

You will raise here a question. How 
are we to get this grace if it is to be at- 
tained by pains-taking, and yet if the 
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charm of it is that it looks as if it came of 

itself \ How can a social behavior be at 
•the same time natural and conventional, 
unstudied and yet the fruit of study, self - 
forgetful and yet an eflEect of self-disci- 
pline \ It seems like a contradiction. But 
the knot is untied when we see how con- 
stantly and in how many ways, if we let 
things absolutely alone and stop thinking, 
we get away from nature instead of stay- 
ing like docile and obedient chUdren at her 
side or at her feet ; and then, if we are to 
be strong and pure and wise and healthy, 
we have to make some effort to get back 
to her, severe and unsparing mother as 
she is. Nature is God' s daughter, but so- 
ciety as it grows ambitious is apt to run 
away from her. " All we, like silly sheep, 
have gone astray." What, for instance, 
is more natural than a liking for bright 
colors ? But nature does not put bright 
colors all over her ; she would tire us to 
death with the glare if she did. To speak 
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as we feel is a gift of nature ; but almost 
the entire value of elocutionary training is 
to bring back the young speaker from 
some false habit or vicious trick in cadence 
or gesticulation, which he has caught by 
bad imitation or a bad model, and to teach 
him to speak as his Maker meant him to 
speak. Having got out of the right path 
by carelessness or crude conceits we must 
go about schooling ourselves patiently and 
intelligently to find the way home. The 
same problem in bodily action for intel- 
lectual and passional expression was 
solved by Grarrick and Mrs. Siddons. Go 
with them to their studies and you will 
find that the one supreme object of all their 
drill was to learn first how nature herself, 
unperverted and unspoiled and unhin- 
dered in all her free and royal impulsions, 
would say and do the very things which 
they in their *' characters" were set to say 
and to do. You will see that the measure 
of their ability to do that before all audi- 
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ences, of all nationalities, was precisely 
the measure of their power and fame. In 
the long run it will be reality that tells 
and wins and satisfies ; nothing else. Peo- 
ple have agreed upon certain '' conven- 
tions." It is in doubtful taste and perhaps 
useless to defy them. Let a wiser future 
mend them as soon as it can. There are 
those of both sexes, we must admit, who 
have practiced so adroitly this conven- 
tional etiquette that they execute their 
perpetual dissemblings successfully. They 
wear their masks so well that the mimicry 
of their urbane masquerade as they walk 
through the world escai)es detection. Lord 
Byron says in one of his letters, I think, 
that the most complete gentleman he ever 
met in his life picked his pocket. But the 
counterfeits do not discredit the genuine 
thing. Be your own detective and arrest 
yourself first of all. Be sure of it, there 
can be no good manners but honest man- 
ners. No other "makythman" or woman. 
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But you can have courtesy and sincerity 
both together. When the Duchess of 
Sutherland came late, having kept the 
court waiting, the Queen, who was always 
vexed by tardiness, presented her with her 
own watch, laying the chain gently around 
her neck and remarking, ^^I am afraid 
yours does not keep good time." All the 
hollow-hearted queens and kings in the 
palaces of Fashion will not disturb that 
Throne of Judgment which casts its shad- 
ow upon all the parlors and pageants upon 
earth. You will behave well enough if, 
using your wits and your observation, you 
thoroughly believe with the l^oet Lau- 
reate : 

" Howe'er it be, it seems to me 
'Tis only noble to be good ; 
Kind hearts are more than coronets 
And simple faith than Norman blood.*' 

And yet the '' Norman blood" is not to 
be despised if it has in it the courtesy of a 
hundred generations. With more of that 
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mnsic in tliem Teimysdn's own manners 
might be more like his verses. 

Coming now to dangers — ^two opposite 
enemies to the best behavior are fright and 
frivolity. No creator of awkward embar- 
rassments is more eflEectual than self -alarm. 
The more anxiously we are afraid of blun- 
dering the more fatally certain blundering 
is. Our anxiety to make the right move- 
ment ties and tangles us up as 

** The dread of silence makes us mute." 

More than half of us would do the right 
thing in unaccustomed and trying circum- 
stances if we were not occupied and pes- 
tered with apprehensions of doing the 
wrong thing. I have a reverend friend in 
the ministry who, having heard at a tea 
table a ludicrous anecdote of an inverted 
reading of a text in Isaiah, and finding 
that very text in the Lesson appointed to 
be read that evening, worried himself into 
a panic lest he should repeat the absurdity, 
and actually pulled himself straight into 
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the trap that he had thns set. How would 
it do to forget yourself % That is good re- 
ligion, and it is one of the surest rules for 
the collecteduess of good breeding. Look 
at the etymology of the word ' ^ composed." 
There is no estimating the convenience of 
self-possession. There may be excessive 
self-assertion — a blemish ; but then you 
will not "possess" yourself; you fancy 
you possess more than yourself, and pos- 
sess less. How to lay hold of this nicely 
balanced "composure" is one of the se- 
crets of your Art. For hints, I should say. 
See what the ends of social life are, and 
that they are not yoxir own figure or repu- 
tation or popularity or praise. Have some 
earnest pursuit aud some convictions of 
your own to lift you out of the low level 
of trifles and to impart solid self-respect to 
your habitual mood. Eecall what Wick- 
ham said of the life-long advantages to him 
of "a delicate attention to the feelings of 
others." Beflect, being a ChristiaiL, that 
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God is as merciful and protectingly pres- 
ent in a party as in a closet. Taste the 
satisfaction of warding oflE mortifications 
and covering up mistakes for persons of im- 
perfect culture or experience about you. 
Never, if you can help it, be in a hurry. 
Make it a distinct object to lend a little 
pleasure to those in the room who are the 
least noticed or likely to have a dull eve- 
ning ; that will reassure you if you are 
yourself embarrassed. Take into your mind 
the sure fact, partly consoling if also 
partly humiliating, that no one person and 
no one person's mistakes can be actually 
of much concern to any body day after to- 
morrow. This does not mean that you 
should cringe, creep, or apologize for not 
being like somebody else instead of being 
yourself, or go about with Uriah Heep 
begging every body's pardon for taking 
the liberty of being in the world. It means 
rather unassuming manhood, unaffected 
womanhood. Imagine simply what in the 
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brotherhood and sisterhood of mankind con- 
duct (mght to he. You know you ought to 
be friendly, kindly, modest, clean, gentle, 
considerate towards all i)eople. Be that, 
and with a moderate share of direct pains 
about them your manners will take care 
of themselves. Drink in as much as possi- 
ble of the common human spirit, and let it 
use and manage you. A common duty to 
the common interest for a common end — 
this is the safe thought. And then, apart 
from the good given and received by indi- 
viduals, there will be besides, what there 
ought also to be, a glow of rational pleas- 
ure which comes by the luster and mel- 
ody, the cheer and grace, of the whole 
scene itself, as a composite artistic work — 
the delight of a realized human picture, a 
moving procession where certain required 
and yet voluntai'y acts of courtesy and 
homage fill out the hours, relieve the task- 
work, lighten some loads, and render one 
little section of the world a bit less gossip- 
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ing, less dull and less mean than it was 

before. 

Few gentlemen in our day have moved 

more constantly in the best social groups 
than Sir Henry Taylor, the author of 

PhUip Van Artevelde. In his recent auto- 
biography I find this confession — ^that his 
extreme fastidiousness and anxiety about 
manners made him shy — '' as shy as if in 
a pre-existent state his soul had been a 
wild duck." He remarked wittily of an 
Archbishop of Dublin, that "the next best 
thing to a perfect manner is no manner at 
all, and that this next best thing was what 
the Archbishop had. " ' ' Good manners, ' ' 
says Swift, ''is the art of making those 
people easy with whom we converse. 
Whoever makes the fewest people uneasy 
is the best bred in company." ''Hail, ye 
small, sweet courtesies of life!" exclaims 
Sterne, " for smooth do ye make the road 
of it, like grace and beauty, which beget 
inclinations to love at first sight ; 'tis ye 
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who op^n the door and let the stranger in." 
Probably the worst manners in the world 
are those of persons conscious of bemg be- 
neath their position and trying to conceal 
it or make np for it by style. We feel no 
contempt for a bom and grown-up barba- 
rian. None but fools and under-bred boys 
aad girls laugh at rustics who are not 
ashamed of their rusticity. Genuineness 
is respectable anywhere even though it is 
awkward, does not know what to do with 
the napkin, drinks out of the finger-bowl, 
sits down while the host stands, or wonders 
whether the Governor at his reception 
knows that "the pudding (in the ice cream 
dish) has froze." The stories told of Rob- 
ert Bums in the Edinborough drawing- 
rooms, and of Ethan Allen, the valiant 
Vermonter, eating olives for the first time 
at a lunch, take nothing whatever from 
the respect due to the poet or the fighter. 
What you have a right to despise is the 
man dwarfed by his carriage and coach- 
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man, the woman dodging behind her fur- 
niture. I would much rather breakfast 
with an Onondaga Indian than with a 
viUage nabob who scowls at his wife across 
the table because the toast is burned, or 
with the wife who pokes her little girl un- 
der the table, or jerks the boy's bib. A 
first principle in all style is fitness. So 
that your neighbor has sense enough to 
know pretty nearly what he is and de- 
serves, without imaining that money a^d 
equipage will veneer and varnish his defi- 
ciencies, and so that his wife bears herself 
with brave contentment and simple sweet- 
ness in her lot, you will not sneer at them, 
unless you are unworthy to live at their 
side. 

"With every pleasing, every prudent part, 
Say, what can Chloe want ? She wants a heart. 
She speaks, behaves and acts jast as she ought, 
But never, never reached one generous thought. 
Chloe is prudent ; would you too be wise ? 
Then never break your heart when Chloe dies." * 

- - - ■■III— --T- I ■ m--^ 

* Pope*s Moral Essays. "To Martha Blount." 
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It seems to be a reasonable expectation 
of mankind that as people improve in their 
external fortunes and opportunities they 
will be humanized in their deportment. 
One of the inhumanities is boisterous lev- 
ity. When Dr. Johnson went down to 
Oxford for the first time his comment was, 
'^ This merriment among persons is mighty 
offensive." I find it a great refreshment 
in railroad traveling to get out of a car 
where a gang of giggling girls amaze their 
betters by ceaseless cachinnation and hoy- 
denish pushings and snatchings, pitiable 
witnesses against their mothers and their 
modesty, and to go and sit down by a back- 
woodsman from Michigan in a flannel 
jacket and cowhide boots who either holds 
his tongue or speaks in a low voice and 
with no movement, as he would to the 
heifer that his daughter milks. The other 
day I was made an enforced and reluctant 
partner, between Syracuse and Auburn, to 
the publishing of all the household gossip 
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in both places known to two handsomely 
dressed housekeei)ers, sitting two or three 
seats away, till I felt half guilty for hear- 
ing so much, and altogether ashamed of 
them for respecting themselves so little. 

There is the further offence of curiosity. 
When we go out we do not throw all onr 
private property into common stock. Ac- 
cepting an invitatioti we do not surrender 
ourselves to be catechized or cross-exam- 
ined. I suppose I may question my neigh- 
bor as to his domestic or personal afi^drs 
just so far as it will be likely to gratify 
him to teU me about them ; the rest is for- 
bidden ground and the gate is shut. It is 
reasonable to infer that persons in a public 
hall or a church who turn about their heads 
to investigate every nnnsual sound, or to 
scrutinize faces and dresses, have vacant 
minds. A blunt clergyman who observed 
that habit in his congregation paused a 
moment and announced that if the people 
wouldkeeptheirpositionsandlookstraight 
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forward he would for their iiiformation call 
off the names of the tardy worshipers as 
they came in. I spoke of railroad man- 
ners. Music-Hail manners fall into the 
same category. Not long ago in one of 
our cities, Theodore Thomas, standing on 
the platform in the midst of a symphony, 
stopped his whole orchestra and, turning 
to the audience, said quietly, "We are 
afraid the music will interrupt the conver- 
sation." In an auditorium every person 
present enters into a contract with all the 
rest and with the performers, no less than 
with the proprietor whom he pays for his 
ticket. We are there for a common object 
which allows of no conversational privi- 
leges among a group of intimate friends, 
no staring or whispering or shuffing or 
flirting, or other usurpations. 

So in household hospitality. You are a 
bidden guest. For the time being you axe, 
in that character, to be put at ease as if the 
house were yours, made comfortable no less 
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insensibility than in food and shelter. The 
family you visit is supposed to be a unit. 
If there were wiars waging previously, 
your coming in is a proclamation of truce. 
If this armistice is disturbed by a sharp 
debate, what on earth can the guest do \ 
He is neither combatant nor umpire. He 
was not asked in as an ally by either 
party. He is nna.r a c». L'and ha, 
no permission to go out of doors or hide 
under the table. He is "shut up" in 
more senses than one, and even the quarrel 
of his jailers does not let him out. When 
a gentleman is leading you across his lawn 
you hardly expect him to have a scuffle 
with the gardener. If you are the hostess, 
let it be plain to your guest that you are 
more concerned to hear what he is saying 
than with the arrangement of the table. 
Contrive to edge in all the little sugges- 
tions as to the change of dishes at the 
breaks and spaces of the conversation, 
rather than thrust them upon an unfinished 
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anecdote or piece of description. Above 
all, never discuss your cook or apologize 
for her failures, unless it can be done as a 
jest that casts the blame ui)on yourself. 
'WhsA can I possibly say or do about it, 
sitting helpless before you, if you inform 
me that the soup is burnt or the bread 
heavy? I knew it before. A side skir^ 
mish with the children, a tilt between two 
of them, their impertinent loquacity, a 
dialogue with the waiter, are about as bad. 
In one of the charming numbers of Mr. 
Ruskin's "Fors Clovigera" is this pass- 
age, touching his childhood: "For be- 
ginning of all blessings I had been taught 
the perfect meaning of peace, in thought, 
act, word. I never had heard my father's 
or mother's voice in any question with 
each other, or seen any anger or even 
slightly offended glance in the eyes of 
either. I had never seen a servant scolded 
or even suddenly, passionately, or in any 
severe manner blamed. I had never seen 
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disorder in any family matter, or anything 
not done in due time. Next to this I had 
received a perfect understanding of the 
nature of obedience and faith. Nothing 
was ever promised me that was not given, 
nothing ever threatened that was not in- 
flicted, nothing ever told me that was not 
true. Peace, obedience, faith — these for 
chief good:' * He goes on : "I was taught 
no precision or etiquette of manners. It 
was enough if in the little society we saw I 
remained unobserved, and replied to a 
question without shyness. The shyness 
came later and increased, and I found it 
impossible to acquire in advanced life dex- 
terity in any bodily exercise." It ought 
to be thrown in, aside, that Ruskin has 
not "found it impossible to acquire in ad- 
vanced life' ' both dexterity and vigor in 
pounding his literary assailants. 

Permit me to exhort you never to in- 
dulge yourselves in the spurious candor of 
that manner which seems to say, " I al- 
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ways speak my mind ; whether it is polite 
or not I mean to say just what I think" — 
and this as a prelude to any convenient 
species of impertinence. Speaking your 
mind is weU enough provided you are sure 
that your mind is justified in speaking, is 
fit to speak, or can speak amicably and to 
the purpose at that moment and in that 
place. Rudeness is not to be condoned on 
a plea of sincerity, or audacity on a plea 
of courage. 

One danger more — ^that of an eager in- 
sistence which overwhelms your friend, 
reducing him to abject and involuntary 
captivity. In the amiable passage-at-arms 
of social intercourse, as in the old tourna- 
ments, it is a prime rule of chivalry to 
give the other party fair play. When, in 
the friendly fence of talk, you cut in upon 
your companion's unfinished statement, 
you rob him of his right. So easi- 
ly are we tempted to this exaspera- 
ting trick of interruption that it would 
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seem expedient to establish, at tlie board- 
ing-school meal-times, not only a table for 
Grerman and French and Spanish, but a 
table where every pupU shall have always 
finished what she has to say before another 
begins. One kind of greediness is as bad 
as another. In their ethical education the 
Greeks made place for "the becoming" 
or suitable as well as for " the good and 
true." Imogen replies to Cloten, in "Cym- 
beline," 

''I am much sorry, sir, 
You pat me to forget a lady's manners 
By being so verbal." 

I would rather go without my second cup 
of coffee than have my little story or quo- 
tation spoilt by aa inquiry whether the 
first cup is out jerked into the midst. The 
Southern women are much indebted for 
their acknowledged social charm to this 
art of listening. Is it altogether because 
we men are selfish or vain or exacting, 
that we return to the woman whose man- 
ner says, ''My time is yours ; what con- 
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cems you concerns me ; if it is your pleas- 
ure to entertain me it is my pleasure to be 
entertarned ; other people, other subjects, 
are in abeyance, till you have done." 
Call this flattery, call it courtesy, call it 
altruism, call it benevolence; without the 
spirit that inspires it what a stupidity the 
thing we call social life would be ! 

Of finely-mannered men that I have 
known he whom I am as apt to remember 
as any is Mr. Longfellow, admirable and 
nearly faultless. Beset by people of all 
sorts, socially taxed and teased, besought 
for favors and attentions by neighbors, for- 
eigners, correspondents, callers, invitors, 
club-men, photographers, autograph-hunt- 
ers, and other persecutors permitted by 
Providence to put patience to her perfect 
work, he not only never lost his temper 
but to the least deserving or least agreea- 
ble his urbanity amounted to graciousness. 
One always felt the delicacy of his tastes 
and the keenness of his sense of the ludi- 
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crous without the slightest sign that he 
noticed the absence of these traits in those 
who besieged him. It was enough for him 
to know that there was any one near him 
that he could please. One of his friends 
said of him, '^ In his modesty and benevo- 
lence I am reminded of what Pope said of 
Grorth, 'He is the best of Christians with- 
out knowing it.' " When a Graduating 
Class in a Girls' School in a Western City 
begged him to send a poem for a Closing 
Day, his own account of his answer was, 
''I tried to say 'no' so softly that she 
would think it better than 'yes.' " One 
day an omnibus full of utter strangers dis- 
charged itself at his door. He entertained 
them for an hour with his charming atten- 
tions. An awkward woman asked for "a 
dipper of water," and, slipping, spilled 
some of it on the floor, and then wanted to 
wipe it up. He only said with piteous 
gentleness, " O, no matter about the water 
if you have not hurt yourself." He once 
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declared that he tingled all over with in- 
dignation at the beastly condnct of a dis- 
tinguished man of letters to an inferior, 
and this man a Frenchman in Paris 1 
Sending a bit of comfort to a family in 
great trouble he soliloquized, "There 
goes a gleam of sunshine into a dark house, 
which is always pleasant to think of." 

So we have been led up to the loftier 
heights of what might seem a plain theme. 
Perhaps society as such has not been seen 
in more splendid intellectual or material 
radiance anywhere than among the men 
and women of "Norman blood" who 
moved about the French Court a century 
ago, before the Revolution. What remains 
of that grandeur, the abiding glory, is in 
such characters as those of Madame 
Neckar and the man she married. Of her 
it is written, ' ' No woman thought less of 
herself than she." Amidst such fascina- 
tions and distractions as have turned ten 
thousand clear heads she gave up herself 
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and her time ' ' first to her husband, to her 
daughter, to the poor, to her household 
duties, and then to letters, company and 
her friends." Of the husband Madame 
De Stael says, " I have seen him remain 
motionless by his wife in her sickness for 
hours together, standing and without 
changing his position for fear of waking 
her by the slightest movement." No man- 
ners better than these ! 

How the Fine Arts run into one another ! 
Here are statues, buildings, paintings, 
music, — ^form, color and sounds, yet we 
say ' ' Bright music, " " harmonious archi- 
tecture," '^ tender sculpture." And we 
say, taking all the terms together. Bright, 
harmonious, tender manners. May no 
body ever say of yours. Florid, or hard, or 
loud manners ! Beware of the ' ^under- 
breeding of excess," the florid I Beware 
of the mis-breeding of selfish pride, the 
hard! Beware of the no-breeding-at-aU 
of loose vulgarity, the loud ! 
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My last word to you mnst have joy in it. 
Go to your waiting work with hope. 
Wordsworth says, "We live by admira- 
tion, hope and love." He leaves out faith ; 
but faith is hopeful, and hope is charita- 
ble, and charity is joyful. Manners are 
kiot good till they have in them a touch of 
the sun' s light. ' ' Her face was a perpet- 
ual daybreak :" what finer thing did a poet 
ever say of a woman's looks ? Many tell 
you, I know, that Fine Arts are sometimes 
tragical, stained with blood, wringing out 
tears. God give you faith for pain when 
it comes, and that will be soon enough ! 
But we are not sent to make human homes 
tearful, or common life tragical. ' ' I pray 
thee, dear wife, be merry in God ;" so 
wrote, on the eve of his unrighteous exe- 
cution, grand Sir Thomas More, High 
Chancellor a century after William Wick- 
ham, and his peer in ways with men, of 
whose administration of justice on the 
Bench it is recorded that " The meaner 
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the suppliant was, the more affably he 
would speak to him and the more speedily 
he would dispatch his cause," and of 
whose home the Reformer Erasmus wrote 
in one of his epistles, "He loveth his old 
wife as if she was a girl of fifteen." Wo 
finer manners than these I 

In all our veins Norman blood and Brit- 
ish blood have been slow in mixing, for 
a thousand years. But here, on west- 
em ground, with the sea between, you will 
be the better and the stronger if you blend 
the cheerfulness of the sunny sky over the 
one with the steadfastness of the rocky 
foothold under the other. Each one 

"Do thou fulfill in perfect gracious wise 
The old ideal of true womanhood, — 
Bright with the honor of a noble soul, 
Pure with the lilies of a spotless life, 
Sweet with the perfume of love's kindly deeds, 
Grand with the steadfast purpose of the right, 
And good with God's good blessing over all." 
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The Father of men has so related the va- 
rious parts, pursuits and interests of 
Society that they move forward to the best 
fulfillment of their several purposes and 
wind together into the most perfect har- 
monies, in proportion as they act and re- 
act, with reciprocal ministries of good, 
upon each other. 

It is a matter of simple observation, and 
very familiar, that wherever a number of 
people are thrown together for a common 
object, even for a short period, in such 
conditions that the entertainment of each 
depends directly upon the good-will of the 
whole, there acquaintance ripens fast, and 
friends for life are made in a day. Parties 
of pleasure at the sea-shore, companies of 
fellow-travelers on a long journey, where 
the conventional forms are waived for the 
sake of immediate enjoyment, put all our 
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tedious drawing-iooin etiquette and our 
elaborate apparatus of ceremonial inter- 
course, — as a means, i. e.^ of getting hu- 
man hearts together, — into the shade at 
once. The same effect accrues wherever 
people are assembled on the sudden out- 
break of some x>eril or actual calamity. 
An unexpected joy, or escape, if it were 
only vivid enough to tear through the pre- 
vailing crust of formality, would serve 
just as well. There is, it is true, a tradi- 
tion of a French master of manners who 
apologized for letting another gentleman 
drown before his eyes without offering the 
assistance that would easily have saved 
him because such an interference would 
have been a breach of i)oliteness, as he 
had never had the pleasure of bemg intro- 
duced to that gentleman's acquaintance. 
But, exceptions apart, those occurrences 
that act i)owerfully on the strong emotions 
in us break up reserve and draw and bind 
people together. It results from the law 
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that a community of feeling in the greater 
interest of Humanity supercedes the dis- 
crimination and separation in the less. 
And it is only a perpetual illustration of 
that underlying bond of mutual depend- 
ency and assistance which runs through 
the constitution of man, linking into one 
all the members of the social body. 

I say all the members. For, in consider- 
ing Society as we do now it is the very 
beauty of the truth before us that it takes 
up every individual specimen of the race. 
It includes the least noticed, the least act- 
ive, the most obscure. It gathers in the 
unreckoned and latent forces of humani- 
ty, — ^not merely a few conspicuous per- 
sons or a privileged class. A French wri- 
ter estimates that of the thirty-six millions 
of that nation only ten millions really en- 
ter into the ideas that lie at the foundation 
of the government, — ^the rest being indif- 
ferent. The proportion will vary among 
the nations. But these outlying masses 
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are not omitted from the coiitemplation of 
the principle of mutual assistance before 
us. Politics may overlook them; God 
never. All are still members of Society, 
and are acting and reacting on one another. 
More or less freely, more or less blindly, 
more or less unconsciously, they are work- 
ing together for each other's relief and 
furtherance, — since God is working over 
and within them all. Social perfection is 
not a bending of others' wills to our own 
nor yet merely a sacrifice of ours to theirs. 
It is a subordination of all alike to the 
highest end of the whole, — ^not the great- 
est happiness but the greatest good of alL 
And it is towards that, only by slow, stum- 
bling and often painful steps, not without 
occasional retrogrjadations of tyranny and 
hatred, that God has appointed Society to 
make its way. 

Notice that the principle continues to 
operate whether individual dispositions 
conform to it consciously, or consciously 
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rebel at it. The original design may be 
thwarted but never baffled. Somebody re- 
sists, and goes down. The eternal Thought 
moves on undisturbed. If, then, we see 
the social design slowly and steadily ful- 
filled, in spite of the selfish opposition, if 
the social laws hold out, overbearing in 
the long run private plans, it is only a 
more signal attestation of the ruling mind 
of the Maker. 

Without a very formal division the fields 
from which I shall seek my principal in- 
stances, in the discussion and application 
of the great principle, will be those of the 
benevolent sympathies, the relations of 
sex, productive industry, the trades, na- 
tions. 

Let us, at the outset, test the doctrine 
in two extreme cases : one a social relation 
in which the two parties present the least 
that is mutual in appearance or in condi- 
tion, which is casual, and may sometime 
pass away altogether ; the other a relation 
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wMch is as permanent as the laoe, essen* 
tial to the species, but where the very or- 
ganic character of tiie distinction creates 
a peculiar difficulty in adjusting the rule 
of reciprocity. I mean, jBrst, the relation 
of helpless penury to property ; secondly, 
the relation of woman to man. 

If there is any class where the law fails 
we should probably say, at first thought, 
it must be among the poor, who seem to 
have nothing to give back for what they 
receive. Indeed, we have a curious evi- 
dence of that fallacy in our use of lan- 
guage ; for we call those who take the gift 
beneficiaries^ as if the only benefit were 
with them. Arrayed in fashion's costume 
out of fortune's wardrobe, wheeling our 
luxurious couches up to the blazing grate 
of a winter's night, we discourse compla- 
cently and self -righteously of the annoy- 
ing mendicants that come beggared to our 
gates,— of their frauds, lies, impositions, — 
forgetting that as many frauds and lies 
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and impositions went, first and last, possi- 
bly, to the f umishing of onr handsome 
apartments, or may be seen and heard by 
the Almighty inside of them ; forgetting 
also that we owe gratitude and fcivor to 
these wretched creatures who wait for our 
mercy , because they call up a momentary 
thrill of pity in our world-bound hearts, 
and so save us from the barbarism of 
prosperity. Yes : the rich have to thank 
the poor with just as much reason as the 
poor the rich. Character is moulded into 
its best proportions as much by what is 
done for others as by what is taken from 
them. It is mutual help. Indeed, this is 
the test that discriminates all almfiigiviugs : 
do they benefit one party only, or both % 
do they only feed and clothe a starving 
body, or the giver's spirit as well % Is not 
your soul as likely to starve from selfish- 
ness as the beggar's body for want of 
bread % There are poorer men than I am 
to the end that I may make myself freely 
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poorer for their sake ; and that will be my 
most godlike privilege. Taking from me 
eartMy things they ponr back spiritual 
things. Taking clothing or food they give 
patience, cheerfulness, love, faith, and a 
power to bear my own crosses. Every 
poor child, really in want or ignorant, that 
ever stretched out a hand to you for help, 
has been a part of God's discipline with 
you. He has exercised a divine ministry 
upon you. Before Grod you can never be 
again as if that slender, supplicating arm 
had not once been lifted in your path. It 
will come back, in the strange quickenings 
of memory, in fever, or midnight, or the 
last judgment. A debt rose up upon you ; 
and better or worse you will be — ^better 
you were meant to be — ^f or eternity. You 
must have noticed that persons who spent 
much time in really and heartily helping 
others had their moral eyesight purified 
and even their intellect brightened. Their 
whole nature grows firm, calm, vigorous 
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and wise. By the expansion their pres- 
ence thus gives to our moral horizon a 
needy family, first entangling our sympa- 
thies in their straitened lot, set our feet 
finally in a larger place and become our 
richest creditors. Lazarus comes a proph- 
et to Dives' gate. Penury preaches salva- 
tion from its ragged pulpit, in the name of 
Him who had not where to lay his head, 
and who, in his own blessed person, made 
real poverty sacred forever. Silver and 
gold these children of a new apostleship. 
have not, but none the less it may be a 
gate called "Beautiful" where we meet 
them, for they loosen and uplift our crip- 
pled affections, and we too go healed, leap- 
ing and walking and praising. 

Again, both the friendly design of na-^ 
ture, and the gross contempt of it by false 
philanthropy, are pronounced with partic- 
ular emphasis in the case of the most per- 
manent, marked and indispensable of all 
the social distinctions of the Human Eace 
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— ^that of the two sexes. Here, again, see 
the social balance, in its most striking^ 
sliape, — ^variety of constitution with unity' 
of moral design, — a mutuality. That worn!-; 
an is not yet fulfilling her whole rightful 
work in the social economy is obvious. 
The real relative rights of the two sexes 
will be settled only when each enjoys the 
liberty of unfolding and exercising its 
own peculiar character, whatever it may 
be, suffering no obstruction or hindrance 
from the other. Now, the whole group of 
human faculties, intellectual, moral and 
spiritual — ^make what enumeration or 
classification of them you please — ^unques- 
tionably belong to both these sexes. The 
difference is in their relative proportions 
and adjustments. And the reason of that 
difference must have been the balance and 
harmony of unlike i)owers, prevailing 
throughout creation. Of course, you real- 
ize nature's intention not by approximat- 
ing to masculine women or feminine men, 
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but by giving each, sex its own distinctive 
place, and developing each to the greatest 
capacity in itself and the greatest help of 
the other. In that distinction of relative 
proportions, the distinguishing faculty of 
the male sex is mental concentration ; that 
of the female is moral impulse. Neither 
monopolizes the special department ; but, 
by eminence, he is reason, she is love. 
Woman, however powerfully she may 
think — ^and in some instances she will 
think more powerfully than man — ^is the 
representative of affection. Man, however 
ardently and constantly he may love — ^and 
in some instances he will love more ar- 
dently and more constantly than woman — 
is the representative of thought. • If any of 
us think this discrimination gives any ad- 
vantage to man it is only because we are 
not yet Christian enough to acknowledge 
that spirit is grander than intellect, holi- 
ness wiser than logic, the human heart 
deeper and nobler than the head. ', 
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Bat the i)oiiit here is that each is really 
most honored, most advanced, most bene- 
fitted, exactly when the other is ; so that 
the whole debate about their respective 
" rights," or, worse yet, their comparative 
merits, becomes both nnphilosophical and 
vnlgar. The simple constitution of their 
being, the primitive record of Gfod's cre- 
ative act, ^'male and female created he 
them," ought to have foreclosed, forever, 
that impertinent strife. Whichever way 
the controversy should be decided the de- 
cision would be wrong. Ton might as 
well inquire which of any two of the great 
essential elements of existence, or laws of 
matter, is most important. You might as 
well ask, respecting any of those grand 
dualities between which the sublime order 
of nature is poised and unity is held fast, 
which could best be spared. You might 
as well discuss the comparative merits of 
morning and evening, of the bones and the 
blood, of the centrifugal and centripetal 
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forces, of the systole and diastole of the 
heart, of the negative and positive electri- 
cal poles, of the green of the earth and 
the blue of the sky. Each holds its title 
by the ordaining of a divine plan ; and 
the displacement of either from its sphere 
would be a resolution of the system into 
chaos. The whole dispute is a monstrous 
anomaly, conceived in an unnatural jeal- 
ousy, protracted by an insane insurrection 
agaiast good manners, and sure to end in 
nothing but a profane putting asunder of 
what God hath joined together. For 
wherever either sex is truly best, strongest, 
happiest, there the other must be. * 



* ** A family, — than which there is no more genuine type 
of nature's method of arrangement, — is throughout a com- 
bination of opposites ; the woman depending on the man, 
whose very strength, however, exists only by her weak- 
ness ; the child hanging on the parent, whose power were 
no blessing were it not compelled to stoop in gentleness ; 
the brother protecting the sister, whose affections would 
have but half their wealth were, they not brought to lean 
on him with trustful pride: and even among seeming 
equals, the impetuous quieted by the thoughtful, and the 
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Proceed now to observe some of the ex-; 
temal methods and instruments of the ma-', 
taal social assistance. Perhaps the most 
conmion are the productive pursuits and 
every-day labors of men. There again, as 
in the case of the sexes, it is by the law of 
social diversity, reciprocity and balance, 
that the grandest results are worked out. 

The same principle holds of professions 
and trades as of persons. These pursuits 

timid finding shelter with the brave. That there ' < are di* 
versities of gifts' is the reason why there ' is one spirit : ' 
and it is because one is reliable for knowledge, and another 
for resolve, and a third for the graces of a balanced mind, 
that all are held in the bonds of a pare affection. 

So long as personal qualities and spontaneous attractions 
determine the sorting of mankind they will dispose them- 
selves in classes, containing each, in rugged harmony, the 
elementary materials of our humanity. And when discord 
arises it is from the presence of too many similar elements, 
which have no respect for one another, no mutual want, no 
reciprocal helpfulness, and which cannot, therefore, coexist 
without risk of dissension. Say what you will, nature is 
no democrat, but filled throughout with ranks ; and it is only 
in proportion as we recede from the natural affections, and 
enter upon the life of isolated self-will, that dreams of so- 
cial equality take place of the reality of social obedience." 
— ^James Martineau. 
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nter into their ' ' holy alliance ' ' when they 
lend the two aims, — ^to improve them- 
selves and help one another. "The car- 
penter encourages the blacksmith, and he 
that smootheth with the hammer him that 
smites the anvil. ' ' While men and women 
are Qt)od Samaritans it never was meant 
that their employments should be priests 
and Levites. The commonwealth is not 
finally served till the different branches 
of industry merge their jealousies in good- 
wiU. 

The very composition of the earth we 
walk over offers a strong hint of this in- 
tention. You read it in the beautiful bal- 
ancings of clouds and tides, the equations 
of astronomy, the adjustments of growths 
and climate, — all the musical accord by 
which the Divine Spirit has attuned his 
creation to an everlasting anthem. Sky 
and water, vapor and vegetation, earth and 
sun, are ever friendly and hospitable ; they 
are perpetually running on some mission- 
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ary errand in each other's behalf. Their 
Bnrean of Benevolence is older than the 
Holy College. The gates of their hospi- 
tality, like the Bukharian nobleman's, are 
" nailed open." They preach the creed of 
Brotherhood in that temple whose roof is 
fretted with the stars. 
; Indeed, it is most interesting to see how 
liberally the Creator has given hints and 
illustrations of this social principle, by his 
own arrangements, even in what we call 
the humbler departments of his creation. 
For Society does not stand apart from 
Nature, but interlinks its laws with hers. 
Very wonderful it is, and very beautiful, 
to see how God twines together into a sys- 
tem of mutual benefits the operations that 
different creatures carry on for their 
own advantage, thus revealing his intention 
that they should be fellow-helpers, — even 
these dumb and soulless things. He 
scarcely lets any service end with the being 
that produced it, but carries it over into 
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some wider usefulness. He pushes out 
the doings of each animal and person into 
results that help other animals and other 
persons. The silkworm, with no thought 
of a charity, spins for himself an elabor- 
ate and complicated coflSn to hold the chry- 
salis till its resurrection with wings. But 
the strands of that delicate fabric the in- 
genuity of man winds off into the material 
of his costliest and most durable vestures. 
Coral insects build their reefs with the slow 
toil of ages, not certainly as philanthro- 
pists but simply by the instinct that bids 
Uving things provide a habitation. Yet 
they are all the time laying the founda- 
tions of islands that men will sometime 
inhabit, when overpopulated continents 
send out their swarming colonies, and thus 
Grod "layeth the beams of his chambers 
in the waters." The spider weaves a web, 
out in the air, for certain economical pur- 
poses of his own. But God bathes it over- 
night in drops of dew, and in the morning 
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sun it hangs like a silver sMeld with min 
ture rainbows for its quarterings, " a thing 
of beauty" at which children clap their 
hands with rapture, and which every beau- 
ty-loving passenger is the better for. The 
spider had no thought of bemg an artist ; 
but the Creator made him one to shed de- 
light unconsciously. Or else Astronomy 
stretches one of these slender fibres across 
the glass in her telescoi)e to mark the pas- 
sage of a star, and the little insect under a 
clover leaf gives a measuring line to science 
to tell the motions of the constellations of 
the sky. 

So in another and higher grade of ciea- 
tion. 

When men forget to help each other Ctod 
overrules their plans, and makes them do 
it, to a certain extent, in despite of them- 
selves. He circumvents the sharpest cal- 
culation and outwits the shrewdest diplo- 
macy. He is forever defeating the plots 
of selfishness. He suffers no immunities 
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to be strictly personal. It is the settled 
policy of Providence, so to speak, to break 
up monopolies. He allows no mortal to 
live for hinaself alone, however much dis- 
posed to. A capitalist, without the remot- 
est intention of being a public benefactor 
perhaps, founds a factory to enlarge his 
private fortune. But the enterprise calls 
into employment an army of laborers, and 
the wages forestall their starvation. A few 
men in a corporation, as the case may be, 
build a railway for the sake of the divi- 
dends ; but it becomes an immeasurable 
&cility of travel and transportation, and 
while it enriches a few is a convenience to 
millions. An insurance office is established 
for the profit of the stockholders, or the 
salary of the officers, but it turns out to be 
a general help. Adventurers sail in search 
of foreign gold and dig it out of the mud 
for their own aggrandizement. But nature, 
with no thought of that, uses these precious 
ores to ease the tightened money pressure 
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and help the finances of the whole trading 
world. A merchant may, if he will, hem 
ronnd his wealth by every possible barrier, 
shnt it up in investments, in banks, in 
loans of exorbitant interest ; let him hold 
it with never so desperate a grasp some of 
it, less or more, wHl leak ont aad run over 
and get into circulation for the general 
good. He must have clerks to keep his 
growing accounts ; he must have draymen 
to handle his merchandise ; he must have 
factors and agents to manage his great ma- 
chine, or else it wiU clog and break, and 
they must have their share. He would do 
it aU and keep it all himself possibly if he 
could, but Providence has limited his ca- 
pacity, given him but one pair of hands, a 
fixed faculty of attention, and only twen- 
ty-f our hours to a day. He must employ 
oi)eratives ; he must help his fellows, 
though it be against his will. If he loves 
display and indulgence then he must sup- 
port upholsterers and the markets. If o 
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credit to him ; but it shows God's law. 
He discovers the same law historically. 
British taxation was not Tneant to help the 
American colonies, only to relieve the 
English exchequer. But the spirit it 
roused sent civilization forward with a. 
mightier impulse than it had felt for ages be- 
fore. On the whole the oppression proved 
a very considerable help not only to Amer- 
ica but to the world. The march of Alex- 
ander' s armies opened highways across 
the East in which peaceful improvements 
both followed and obliterated the devasta- 
tions of war. Heaven made even the fierce 
Macedonian phalanx the pioneer of Hu- 
manity and used that bloody scourge, their 
leader, whose gluttony hungered after 
more worlds than one to conquer, as a 
helper to the oriental nations. Yespasian' s 
Roman cohorts, hot with military lust, 
had no idea of spreading the mild faith of 
Christ or of helping men; they sought 
only to complete the dominion of the em- 
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pire, when they bore their victorious arms 
to Palestine and planted their standards 
about the holy city. But that very ruin 
expanded the temple worship, spread one 
language for Truth to speak in, and Chris^ 
tendom was heli)ed. William of Nor- 
mandy can hardly be reckoned among the 
voluntary helpers of Humanity. He in- 
vaded England and conquered the Saxon 
for the love of power. But he was made 
an involuntary helper. For that invasion 
broke up the old system of vassalage, in- 
troduced into English society that stal- 
wart middle class out of which has come 
all that is noblest and brightest in the na- 
tional character, — ^Magna Charta, Parlia- 
mentary Reform, a commerce that encir- 
cles the globe. Help out of injury ; this 
is everywhere the method of Grod. 

My next position is that the same divine 
intention is manifest, and the same lesson 
is taught, in fact that throughout creation 
this system of mutual assistance is made 
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necessary from the mutual dependence 
that obtains everywhere. Each depends 
on each, and each on the whole. The sev- 
eral kingdoms of nature depend on and 
therefore help each other. The mineral is 
the solid basis on which is spread out the 
vegetable, — ^the body that its vesture 
clothes. The vegetable directly nourishes 
the animal. The tree does not grow for 
itself ; it cradles the birds, feeds insects, 
and shades the traveler tUl he blesses it. 
Of all the ninety thousand species of 
plants that Botany has classified, not one, 
from the vast oak to the weed that springs 
out of its mould and the moss that clings 
to its bark, but takes its appointed place 
in a related family. The atmosphere 
would lose its salubrity but for the salt 
and bitter sea. The ground would catch 
no fertilizing streams if the clouds did not 
kindly drop them from the sky. The flow- 
ers wait for the falling light before they 
unveil their beauty. All growing things 
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are buttressed up by the vast ribs of ever- 
lasting granite that sleep in sunless cav- 
erns. Heat, electricity, magnetism, at- 
traction, send their subtle powers through 
nature, and play through all its works, 
as unseen and silent as the eternal Spirit 
they bear witness of. Everything helps. 
Everything is helped. 

The dependence, too, is stiU more strik- 
ing in human life. The trades exemplify it. 
Precisely because no one man can reach per- 
fection in all the arts and be a proficient in 
every profession the progress of civilization 
requires the division of labor ; not division 
in the sense of hostility, but a division of 
works with a common will, — ^many depart- 
ments with one interest, ''diversities of 
operation with the same spirit." Not 
more actually does the wheel of the engine 
depend upon the boiler, or the rod upon 
the valve, than one individual upon an- 
other in the more intricate and wondrous 
mechanism of Society. Every business 
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reaches its perfection by the concentrated 
devotion of at least one mind; and this man, 
meantime, must be supported by other pur- 
suits in other hands. The hands divide but 
they are still fellow-helpers. While each 
toils at his own bench he is really working 
for all the rest, and all the rest for him. 
Society is like a great manufacturing es- 
tablishment I have seen where some hun- 
dreds of workmen are employed, yet the 
results of the skill of all, in all depart- 
ments, are combined and blended together 
in the product, which is a musical instru- 
ment. So there may be moral harmony 
out of industrial distribution. The old 
fable of the blind man and the cripple is 
realized every day. Every man has some 
gift or opportunity that another has not. 
Both the blind and the lame are helpless 
alone. But once establish a mutual rela- 
tion of dependence and help between them, 
and then the blind man can take up the 
cripple, and the cripple, borne on his com- 
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panion's shoulders, is eyes to the blind. 
There is a profound meaning to this sunple 
parable. Every person in the world is un- 
der some infirmity,— blind or lame, if alone. 
Would each man carry his own power of 
usefulness to its highest pitch, with a sin- 
gle will, but with a generous breast, then 
the royal law of Society would be fulfilled. 

" Heaven forming each on other to depend, 

A master, or a servant, or a friend, 

Bids each on other for assistance call. 

Till one man's weakness grows the strength of alL" 

We find another impressive illustration 
of this social interdependence in the fact 
that, as fast as any one productive pursuit 
is perfected, the rest incline to share the 
benefits of that completeness. Science 
helps art ; the arts help each other ; ma- 
chinery helps commerce, and commerce 
helps literature. They all prepare each 
other's tools, refine each other's materials, 
sharpen each other's wits, raise each oth- 
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er's standards, and, in a thousand ways, 
multiply mutual facilities. The surgeon 
can practice more clean and skillful clinics 
if the cutler was skillful before him. The 
chemist is indebted to the glass-blower, 
and the glass-blower to the coal-heaver, 
and the coal-heaver to the basket-maker. 
What were your commerce without the 
paper-maker and the ship-builder? There 
is no kind of manufacturing, and hardly a 
family, that has not reaped as substantial 
profits from the modem elaborations of 
mechanism, or of the elastic gums, as the 
proprietors have. By better castings in 
metals a whole cluster of arts is set for- 
ward. Every calling reaches over to drop 
a blessing on its relatives. One prepares 
instruments and accessories for another. 
Agriculture wants the college for its an- 
alysis and scientific suggestions. What a 
short-sighted envy if the farmer tries to 
embarrass and disendow the university I 
The college wants agriculture for its pro- 
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duce, its patronage, its pupils. What a 
vnlgar prejudice if the collegian sneers at 
the farmer 1 How clearly Gfod designs to 
press forward and upward all the compli- 
cated interests of mankind together making 
each the better for the others, affording a 
splendid example of his own unifying 
providence, making all to crystallize into 
an orderly organization, and thus to work 
out the gradual reconcilement of Society! 
So, if one member suffer all the mem- 
bers, — not only by voluntary sympathy 
but by Gk)d's law inwrought in them, — 
suffer with it. It is said that if a milch 
cow breaks her leg her milk instantly loses 
its lime, which is taken off to cement the 
fracture and restore the wounded limb. 
Bruise or break one limb of the social body 
and the whole vital secretion grows thin and 
sour. At the bottom all our business is 
one. Down at the roots of the world our 
roots all interlace. It is one wide subsoil 
of humanily that sends up so many shax)es 
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and colors, and after all, with aU its shift- 
ing weather and yaiied climates, our 
planet knows only the experience of one 
toiling, loving heart 

By bringing men together you reconcile 
them. Even amidst the injustices and vio- 
lences of slavery the body-slaves are ob- 
served to be privileged and tenderly 
treated, — a certain power of the human 
quality breaking down the temper of caste 
and the barriers of pride. You are shut 
up half a day in a stage-coach, or crowded 
into the comer of a drawing-room, with 
the whig or democrat against whom 
you were just ready to launch, the next 
morning, a bitter political pamphlet ; and 
you go home and bum the manuscript, or 
at least strike out the adjectives, and, en- 
nobled by your humanized manners, exult 
in a determination never again to let party 
differences disturb social relations. The 
divine workmanship is nowhere self-con- 
tradictory. History is God's discourse, as 
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Society is His living illnstration, and the 
conclusion never contradicts the exordium. 
The moment mankind truly understand 
one another they will be at peace. In or- 
der to this mutual acquaintance social com- 
munications must be multiplied, and social 
sympathies quickened, which is exactly 
the business of Society. We never do 
truly know one another till we feel each, 
other's feelings, aspire with one another's 
aspirations, as well as think each other's 
thoughts. So with the great tribes of men. 
Let the Russian soul actually appreciate 
the Turkish soul and hostilities must cease. 
But before that can be both the souls must 
be larger. At present their proportions 
are too meagre to support a right manly 
life in themselves ; how can you expect them 
to contain one another' s ? What you want, 
to end a quarrel, is only to let the belliger- 
ents see each other's human nature ; and, 
to that end, to get them a human nature 
large enough to be seen, and to take in 
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something broader than a private interest. 
In other words there must be, in these re- 
pugnant races, a more generous social cul- 
ture and a better development of human- 
ity ; a larger quantity of the real human 
being. So the world over. The reason 
the trades and sciences do not agree better 
is that they do not know each other's 
bearings and relations. Let them see that 
the perfecting of each is the prosperity of 
all. Two of our great American produc- 
tive forces, — our agriculture and our man- 
ufactures, — ^have not yet come into a good, 
amicable, neighborly understanding. They 
are like two suspicious and sharp-eyed 
housekeepers that hapi)en to move into 
adjoining houses. They sit at their win- 
dows, watch each other's movements, crit- 
icise each other's housekeeping, and gos- 
sip with their respective friends over 
each other's management, tiU they 
have matured a very satisfactory hatred. 
But when they have been fairly intro- 
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duced, at some sadden emei^cy, like a 
fire, or a nativity, and have sat down to 
talk matters over, they are transformed 
into the most confidential of companions. 
The moment you bring the Factory and 
the Farm to a thorough reciprocal intelli- 
gence you solve the whole problem of the 
tariff, because you demonstrate to both 
parties that they are not two interests but 
one. And either one grows by the other.* 
Blunders are constantly perpetrated in 
our social economy and our attempts at 
reform by this partial information, due to 
our one-sided development and sluggish- 
ness of thought. We try to judge the 
wants of the world from our little post of 
private observation. We apply help, but 
in the wrong spot. We complicate instead 
of relieving the difficulty. We offer to 



*Seean eloquent passage in Ruskin's '* Political Economy 
of Art," page i6o, etc. See also Adam Fergnson's ''Civil 
Society," Part iv., section i. 
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the poor what we like instead of what fhey 
need, and so feed their wastefuhiess in- 
stead of their economy and their moral 
courage. The poor must be fed, Bous- 
seau was right, ''When the poor have 
nothing to eat, they will eat the rich." 
It is terribly true. But after a Christian- 
ized science has properly arranged the 
whole social structure, and effected a just 
distribution of industry and privilege, 
alms will more and more give place to 
wages. Charity will find its exercise not 
in a gross supply for empty stomachs but 
in the higher and more beautiful offices 
that minister moral sympathy and spiritual 
strength. The different classes will really 
help and strengthen one another just as 
fast as they all contribute to a science of 
universal growth. Carpenter and gold- 
smith, lawyer and shipwright, farmer and 
fisherman, help everyone his neighbor, 
only as they all join to open and illustrate 
and publish the grand laws of human 
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eflfort and providential equity. We 
have next to observe the action of 
this law of reconciliation in those great 
communities of men called nations, or 
their governments. When we have gone 
to the bottom of the matter, whether by 
the way of philosophy or Christianity, we 
shall find that the fundamental idea of 
politics is mutual protection and friendly 
intercourse. I do not say this is the idea 
of feudal or aristocratic or imperial or par- 
tisan x)olitics, but of the true, ultimate, 
divine politics — towards which all these 
are tentative experiments. Not to liold 
each other back and pull each other down, 
and rob, and stab, but to confederate for 
the common good, and to complete, by 
means of equal labor and free energies, 
an economy of universal production 
whereof all shall take benefit, — this is the 
real and providential office whether of sep- 
arate empires or of the several depart- 
ments under the same administration. 
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Hence you serve the caase of good govern- 
ment both when you perfect any legiti- 
mate business as one of the great nutritious 
forces which feed and cover humanity and 
also when you bring that business into 
amity and reciprocity with other kinds of 
business. Unless God fails to furnish a 
pattern for his children in his own love the 
right political state for mankind is the 
state of social help. 

According to this higher view of inter- 
national connections whatever forwards 
the growth of one government is a service 
to alL England, in such a state of tilings, 
suppose the moral conscience and sensibil- 
ity of both nations were educated up to 
such a pitch, would have no cause to be 
jealous of American territory, or of French 
tactics, or German Itoming, or Cossack 
discipline. It seems to me Napoleon ut- 
tered a great fallacy, instead of a sage 
aphorism, — ^and just such a fallacy as the 
preponderance of the mere selfishly politi- 
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cal over the moral perceptions might have 
prepared us to expect, — ^when he said, 
"America is a fortunate country, for she 
thrives by the follies of our European 
countries." No ; folly in one nation does 
Tiot help another.* It may set the balance 
of commercial exchange in her favor ; it 
may pour into her lap a doubtful popula- 
tion ; it may c^t into her hands some tern- 
porary advantage, or leave her to transient 
distinction. But it is the poor distmction 
that comes from having no honorable ri- 
vals. It is that sort of pre-eminence which 
is enjoyed in a class of dunces and slug- 



* In 1642, the Earl of Bristol openly maintained, in the 
Honse of Lords, that it was of great advantage to England 
for other countries to be at war with each other, since by 
that means England would get possession of their wealth, — 
forgetting that in the long run wars are the destruction of 
wealth. See ** Parliamentary History," voL ii., page 
1274. Since writing this passage, I have met with an able 
defence of the same doctrine in Buckle's *< History of 
Civilization in England." 
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gaxds by a boy who is only a little less a 
dunce and sluggard than the rest. It is 
the eminence of the stunted shrub on a 
sandy plain. Benefitted by other men's 
follies ! Benefits have no such parentage. 
Only wisdom yields them, as only truth 
makes free. 

We must acknowledge that the practical 
realization of these principles and these 
hopes in political institutions is slow. It 
is already nearly two thousand years since 
Cicero, Pagan prophet as he was, wrote 
these noble words : " There are those who 
deny that any bond of law or of association 
for purposes of common good exists among 
' citizens. This opinion subverts all union in 
a State. There are those who deny that 
any such bond exists between themselves 
and strangers ; and this opuiion destroys 
the conmiunity of the human race." It is 
two centuries and a half since Lord Bacon, 
poor menial of a throne as his soaring and 
far-sighted intellect became, declared that 
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there is in man's natnre " a secret love of 
others which, if not contracted, would ex- 
pand and embrace all men." Yet how 
tardily does this sentiment, — ^this great 
*' Law above all other laws and Hope for 
Hnmanity," as Gnizot pronounces it, — 
get itself recognized in the senates and 
cabinets, the overreaching diplomacy and 
the paltry palaces of actual States I Kone 
the less is it every man's private obligation 
in his own place, — not less than that of 
statesmen and ministers of State and emper- 
ors, — ^to avow it, and stand by it, and be its 
consistent disciple. Take the law of nations 
as an example. Nothmg deserving 
that name had existence till these modem 
times. The barbarous tribes waited for it 
so long. Yet already the modifications 
and enlargements it has admitted indicate 
the progress of this spirit. From laws be- 
tween nations we are evidently going on to 
duties between nations, and then to sym- 
pathies and courtesies. At first, the chief 
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nse was to secure treaties fortraffic and a 
public highway. But now the bonds are 
widening, and begin to embrace the great 
doctrine of Fraternity. America is eager 
to protect a victim of oppression though 
he is hardly yet her own subject ; and so 
diplomacy has to stretch its ancient prece- 
dents to accommodate this broader feeling 
of the age. It would be vain to expect 
any hasty completion of these ameliora- 
tions. But it is wise to mark their signals, 
and generous to hope for their fulfillment. 
There have been systems in the world 
which denied all this, — systems specious 
and splendid, — some in ethics, some in 
political economy. But they have van- 
ished like morning mists that lose and 
scatter themselves before the everlasting 
hills ; or if they have lingered on, like 
those vapors they have had to settle and 
brood only in the low and less pure places 
where the mountain winds let decay alone. 
Take the system of Hobbes, denying the 
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disinterested affections. Certainly it did 
not fail for want of gifts and powers in its 
defender. With a mind so acute and so 
original, blending so remarkably the usu- 
ally separated capacities of discrimination 
and combination, as to make him the ad- 
miration of wits, the delight of scholars, 
and a model to philosophers, declared by 
Leibnitz to be one of the only two men of 
modem times capable of reducing morals 
and jurisprudence to a science, with a style 
which has been pronounced ' ' the very per- 
fection of didactic language," "knowing 
so well how to steer between pedantry and 
vulgarity that two centuries probably have 
not superannuated more than a dozen of 
his words," he has yet scarcely an avowed 
disciple to honor his name, only here and 
there a reader whom shame does not drive 
from his conclusions as from some crime 
revolting to humanity, certainly not an 
institution to extend or embody his princi- 
ples. With him "a deliberate regard to 
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personal interests is the only possible mo- 
tive to human action. There is no sense 
of duty, no compunction at our own 
offences, no indignation against the crimes 
of others unless they affect our own safety, 
no secret cheerfulness shed over the heart 
by the practice of well-doing." Hence, 
mankind, with all their impulsive selfish- 
ness, must, in their cool and rational 
hours, reject and disdain his doctrine. 
God, in Uis Almighty love, made man- 
kind to love, help, serve, and bless one 
another. Thomas Hobbes, with his pru- 
dential selfishness, failed. 

It follows that every monopoly which 
erects private advantage against the gen- 
eral advantage,— observe, I do not say 
private advantage in accordance with the 
general advantage, but against it, — ^has 
God's providence for an antagonist. The 
great commercial schemes which propose to 
fatten and feast on poor men's poverty are 
toppled over and bury their builders or 
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their builders' children nnder them. 

«*The mills of God do slowly wind. 
Bat they at last to powder grind.'' 

Servile insurrections, Sepoy mutinieS| 
the years '89 and '48 in Paris, are only 
hints of this tremendous truth — ^as really 
as the miraculous night that killed the 
first-bom of Egypt and emancipated 
Israel. When the whole land of Italy 
came to be monopolized, as Gibbon says it 
was at one time, by seventeen hundred 
and sixty families, — only about as many as 
make up the city of Cincinnati, — ^no won- 
der the curse of a blighted population be- 
gan to creep over the country. No class 
can put its interests forward at the ex- 
pense of the rest. The selfish mob is just 
as false, just as inhuman, just as much 
the enemy of man and of true society, as 
the selfish monarch. "Open national 
workshops for us, and pay us our money," 
screeched the Parisian populace in 1848^ 
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" and we will down with the barricades." 
They had their way. Socialism^ for the 
time, triumphed over Society. Suppose 
the experiment had gone on. These un- 
employed classes would have continued 
enriching themselves. They would have 
drawn money from the regular channels 
of trade, interrupted commerce, embar- 
rassed capital, till employment would have 
ceased again. Society would have come 
round where it was before, to inequality, 
oppression, hunger, with the plague of 
anarchy and chaos thrown in. The em- 
pire supervened, and proved, perhaps, 
quite as significant an illustration of the 
principle, on less costly terms. Self-in- 
terest carried out to unscrupulous conclu- 
sions, and riding rough-shod over order, is, 
sooner or later, self-destruction; for it 
breaks up all those social ties and obliga- 
tions without which man cannot be truly 
himself. No matter whether it appears in 
the genteel and legalized forms of corpor- 
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ate gluttony and insatiable financial ag- 
grandizement, or in the savage starvation 
riots that prowl the streets when these 
bubbles burst, mocking and parodying the 
most pathetic appeals of human want — 
villains growling for ''work and bread," 
who mean never to do a day's *' work '' if 
they can live by theft, and to eat every 
day something spicier than ''bread." The 
virtue of one class is the economy of aOL 
The grasping avarice of one is the bank- 
ruptcy of aU. Taxes — direct or indirect — 
for war, prisons, bad debts, carry up 
prices. Everything that sets man against 
his brother eats up the common substance. 
It hinders the law of mutual help. We 
call the axiom of Machiavelli, that the 
king is to rule for his own advantage, a 
monstrous and inhuman lie. But it is 
only one formal justification of that grasp- 
ing temper which instigates man anywhere 
to live for himself alone — ^a temper as 
sternly reprobated by the inherent laws of 
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the social nature as by St. Paul' s thirteenth 
chapter to the Corinthians on charity. 

What is wanted most of aU in our pres- 
ent social distractions and industrial con- 
fusions is that any two parties in opposi- 
tion should take pains to look at the issue 
from each other's point of view. This re- 
quires some breadth of mind as well as a 
benevolent regard to the common good ; 
but neither of these, in a land of general 
education and Christian traditions, is en- 
tirely impracticable. It is only necessary 
to use the faculty of thinking patiently, to 
quiet anger, to dismiss jealousy, to go out 
of the petty sphere of immediate occupa- 
tions, and to examine facts. Let intelligent 
workmen who work for wages make a can- 
did study of the actual methods, aims, 
and condition of the masters of the partic- 
ular industry in which they are engaged. 
Let the employer, on the other hand, give 
an equally candid hearing to half a dozen 
of the best operatives in his employ, while 
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both are in good temper and at leisure. 
Each party will learn a great deal, and 
very likely be somewhat sorprised. H 
they could break bread together so much 
the better. Nothing is plainer to observers 
at a little distance than that the contest- 
ants in these recent struggles are fighting 
in tixe dark, striking witfsi^kes xLt^i, 
friends along with foes and are often sui- 
cidal, — ^a i)athetic repetition of a thousand 
tragedies where man has killed or manned 
his fellow-man for lack of knowing who 
the fellow-man was and what he meant. 
The " classes " are suffering for want of a 
mutual introduction and mutual interpre- 
ation, though they may live close together^ 
serve the same establishment, and really 
depend upon each other's good will. A 
conscientious employer of a hundred hands 
said the other day with unaffected grief, 
"I have been losing money rapidly for 
five years, doing my best ; I must be im- 
poverished and wind up this business and 
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putont the fires of this foundry, or else 
give the men, for a time at least, less 
wages ; after a while I might do better by 
them ; I actually run the concern as much 
to keep them and their families from starv- 
ation as from any expectation of profits ; 
I have tried to tell them so, but they will 
not believe me." 

When will men learn that there can be 
no " rights '' except in the rights no free- 
dom but in justice? One after another 
half-a-dozen schemes in succession within 
a century in France, Socialistic and Com^ 
munistic, under leaders as capable as are 
likely to appear in the United States, have 
undertaken to reconstruct the social and, 
industrial systems on other foundations 
than those laid by the Almighty Maker 
of mankind. Yet some agitators here 
6eem to imagine that there is something in 
the American climate or soil which will 
enable them to succeed where Fourier 
and St. Simon and Cabet and Proudhon 
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and Bassard, with sanguine experi- 
ments at new Lanark and on the Red 
Biver and in Indiana, have utterly and ig- 
nominionsly failed. With prophetic pen- 
etration M. Jules Breynat wrote in Paris 
in 1850 : " There is no slavery so hard as 
Commnnism in action." 

Make a supi)osition not altogether ex- 
travagant. Suppose that a capitalist 
whose capital is invested actively in a fec- 
tory or other industrial establishment, em- 
ploying some hundreds of hands, while 
paying them at a stipulated rate should 
make the general welfare of these men his 
personal concern — say possibly his personal 
enthusiasm. He cares for them, and ex 
aniTno sets himself to better their lot, by 
all means at his command and belonging 
to his position. He looks upon them as 
brothers in the family of God. He inter- 
ests them in plans for their well-being as 
respects their dwellings, wholesome food, 
water supply, drainage, recreations, 
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schools for their children, churches after 
their choice. He becomes known to all 
these households as friendly and kindly to 
them in health or sickness or bereavement. 
He puts up f orbeaxingly with some rebuflEs 
and discouragements, some petulant com- 
plaints, some ingratitude, setting them 
down to weakness or childishness rather 
than an evil will. When the business al- 
lows it he offers them an occasional holi- 
day, explaining how and why. Against 
any injustice or contempt displayed to- 
wards them he takes their part and acts as 
their defender. There are such establish- 
ments and such employers, enough to 
prove that they are not impracticable. 
The same course is not impossible, only a 
little more troublesome, with a corpora- 
tion. Can it be doubted that the proba- 
bility of a strike in some commercial pinch 
or tariff exigency or other strain m that 
department of business would be vastly 
reduced by this humane sphlt, or, if in a 
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fit of eacaspCTation it shonld happen to 
Jbieak out, the chances of its being con- 
trolled without violence or an ntter dis- 
raption would be greatly increased! 
There are instances of landlord and ten- 
antry abroad, there were plantations at 
the South in the days of slavery, where 
the harsh features of a bad system have 
been greatly ndtigated by such ^^&ir hu- 
manities of oldreligion." Even where the 
operatives are not living in a compact neigh- 
borhood or village, but are scattered in a 
city, ad^gieeof the same benignant influ* 
^Lce can be exerted withits salutary effects. 
What is wanted is a Mth that, in what- 
ever measure it is exercised, not in a man- 
ner of x)atronizing intrusion or visible con- 
descension, but rather with manliness, 
tact, and a genial respect, the perils of an 
outbreak, or of the x)assions that instigate 
it, will be forestalled. So far as the hu- 
man spirit, which is harmonizing, comes 
in, the selfish spirit, which is discordant 
and divisive, must go out. 
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" Man never yet fastened one end of a 
chain round the neck of his brother," says 
Lamartine, "that God's own hand did not 
fasten the other end round the neck of the 
oppressor." It is with many a robbing 
and desx)otic class as Gibbon says it was in 
a Byzantine palace, — ^the emperor becomes 
the first victim of the superb and heartless 
display he appoints. Only by a cheerful 
obedience to laws of common welfare 
which God has impressed upon His humaa 
household can we render our little contri- 
bution to His mighty plan. Poised be- 
tween the good of the individual and the 
rights of the whole, the great welfare of 
the world makes its unsteady, gradual ad- 
vance. The religion of Christ is our leader 
and guide in every endeavor to forward it. 
The Almighty Father is over it to correct 
our mistakes. 

Is it chimerical to expect that in time 
capitalists xyill apx)ear whose minds and 
hearts are proportioned to their property, 
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who are not obliged to dodge behind their 
f nmiture for fear of being dwarfed by it, 
and who, when their riches reach a certain 
mark, make themselves trustees for God 
and charity, putting cheerfully away from 
them in wise institutions of education, cul- 
ture, mercy, common benefit, religion, on 
principle and by a rule what they cannot 
by any wit or device make useful to them- 
selves, or anything but a snare to their chil- 
dren % Such men need not be mnch afraid 
of strikes. They may find what the other 
night one of them did find to his surprise, 
in a time of incendiary craft and threat- 
ened murder, a voluntary patrol and vigil- 
ance police of factory operatives keeping 
watch in turn about his lawns and build- 
ings all night. 

If we had the life-time of Methnselah 
we should all probably rejoice at last, not 
withont a certain solemnity of thanksgiv- 
ing, to see the quarrels of nations ending 
in their predestined reconciliations. 
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The bitterest political antagonisms will 
grow friendly. TarifE and internal im- 
provements, fishing-smack and mUl-wheel, 
warehouse and market-garden, city and 
village, will form symmetrical features in 
a peaceful landscape. This heavenly es- 
tate on earth, the last triumph of social 
economy in the great family mansion of 
our life, — ^the true golden age of the Fu- 
ture, — ^it is for Christianity alone to 
achieve ; solving the hardest problems of 
our social state and covering the earth 
with righteous institutions. Then national 
policy will be not repulsion but attraction ; 
or rather policy will cease and principle be 
installed. The game called politics, — ^that 
crafty match of mutual hindrance, — ^will 
give place to a benignant science of mutual 
helps, where governments are only 
branches in an associate moral organism. 
The State will legislate order, justice, lib- 
erty. The school will teach truth. The 
church win live and pray like Christ. 
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To further the final inauguration of that 
royal social age, every nation that has 
flourished under the sun has been ordained 
by the Creator and Father of them all. 
Each has brought in its hand, or its head, 
or its heart, some necessary contribution. 
And then the races will meet together and 
dwell in peace; the strong heart of the 
Saxon without his bloody hand; the 
graceful, courtly Norman without his lev- 
ity and pride ; the brave Celt without his 
impudent ferocity; the vigorous, iron- 
willed ^'Senatus Populusque Romanus" 
without the audacity and cruelty of its 
eagles ; Egypt, meditative, but cleared of 
its mysticism ; Greece, ingenious, beauti- 
ful, aspiring, redeemed from its idolatry of 
Beauty to the worship of God ; the He- 
brew, with his reverent ritual, but without 
his national hatred and suspicion ; Chaldea 
and Shiuar forgetting even their lofty 
superstitions and looking above the stars 
to Him who holdeth them in his right 
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hand ; and all adoring the invisible Father 
acceptably because they come to the com- 
mon altar reconciled to the brother whom 
they have seen. For whether there be 
tongues, they shall cease ; and, whether 
there be knowledge, it shall vanish away. 
But faith and hope and charity abide ; and 
the greatest, still, is charity. 



